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BEFECTIVE BUSINESS: CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION —R. R. AURNER 
Using EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is like 


placing your students in an office where they have the 
proper atmosphere of business. The business letter is the 
motivating influence throughout the entire book. Fresh- 
from-business examples of the need for correct, forceful 
English are woven into each discussion. Your students will 
find themselves enthusiastically studying the course because 
the Pa like it. 


While learning to write forceful letters, the student also re- 

learns basic principles of grammar. Instead of treating Tt 
grammar as an isolated subject, the author has woven 

grammar into the letter-writing assignments. 
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20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Bookkeeping and accounting is a subject that has taken on 
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increased importance in business, in government, and in 





the everyday lives of individuals. We are all forced to keep 
records. In 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC. 
COUNTING it is taught on a sound vocational basis, but the EIGHTEENTH 








student is shown how to apply these principles for all pur- EDITION 

poses, including personal records. All illustrations and forms . 

in this book and in the practice material are standard. All CARLSON 
* 

practices and procedures are standard. PRICKETT 

There has been no increase in the price of these materials. FOR KN ER 


You can get more for your money when you use ‘20th ie 


Century.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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The ‘‘Setback’’ in Business Education 


Business education has been put on the defensive because of the war. This 
results from the very strength of the service we have rendered. We had trained 
a vast body of competent clerical workers and were fully equipped to expand 
our service to whatever extent the demand might call. Thus, the war demand 
for clerical workers is being met with little commotion, whereas in other voca- 
tional training there was need for tremendous expansion. Most of the so-called 
setback for business education is more apparent than real. 


There have been, however, some major deficiencies we should clean up. 
There will be a strong surge toward business and service occupations, just as 
there has been a temporary ebb in their importance. We should be as well pre- 
pared to meet this opportunity as we were to meet the wartime demands. 

The bitter criticism of business education by some key leaders in our field 
should stop. This does not mean that we should stop evaluating ourselves. If 
we should lose this faculty, we should be lost indeed. Petty bickering for the 
sake of quarrel is, however, out of order. Industrial teachers do plenty of quar- 
reling, but they keep to the main issue and do their fighting behind closed 
doors. In their lobbies they present a united front. Possibly we in business 
education merely reflect the inarticulate uncertainty of the clerk and the busi- 
nessman as compared to the union attitude of the worker in industry. Both 
the businessman and the business teacher must get in stride with the times 
which call for common action. 


We have been so eager to admit our weakness that we failed to emphasize 
our achievement: hundreds of thousands of young people trained for an initial 
job. Business education has been the ‘‘brave little Dutch boy’’ of education. 
When in a decade the character of high school enrollment changed, business 
education was the prop which kept the school frame work from going to pieces 
while the philosophers pondered what to do. If business education had not been 
H an alternate to outworn academic antiques, the secondary school would have 
been completely chaotic. Because we did not doa perfect job, we condemn our- 
selves as failures. Such self-effacement is quixotic. 





The failures of business education were not those of this field but of the 
educational system as a whole. Why blame the part for the failure of the whole? 


Now is the time for us to remedy this dilemma. Our national organizations 

should not mark time even though they can no longer hold meetings. Now is the 

t time to work out our policies. Are we interested in consumer education and if 

so, how? Do we want to limit the training of office workers to those needed— 

2 whoever can determine that? How shall we deal with general business subjects? 

At least we must set up a common organization to serve as our official spokes- 

man. Unless we do this, we deserve to be side-passed in the great educational 
reawakenin¢ that will inevitably follow the war. 
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Herbert A. Tonne, director of Civilian Training, 
allas Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 
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Job Instructor Training 


by 


George L. White 
Associate Training Specialist 
Office of Chief of Finance, War Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. White explains how job instructor training, frequently re- 
ferred to as J. I. T., has implications for the classroom teacher. 


Jos instructor training is an old 
and well-seasoned product with a com- 
paratively new label, put up in an attractive 
package, and tied with a bright new ribbon. 
In the crucible of experience, it is as old as 
resultful teaching and as new as cold analysis. 

Job instructor training is not to be con- 
fused with mass production methods or 
group instruction. It is individual training. 
Its aim, objective, and goal is to train a 
person to do a job quickly, correctly, and 
conscientiously. Since this same goal is the 
aim and the purpose of much of our present- 
day instruction in private business schools, 
let us visualize how, when, where, and why 
job instructor training might be applied. 

First of all I should like to point out that 
job instructor training does not hesitate to 
place full responsibility upon the instructor. 
It sets up as a motto, “If the Worker Hasn’t 
Learned, the Instructor Hasn’t Taught.” 
I think we all recognize the fact that there 
is an occasional exception to any rule, but 
as a challenge to our teaching ability—as a 
disciplinary admonition to help to keep us 
alert and eager in our daily work—I am 
convinced that this is an excellent motto, 
and that it should recur to us constantly 
and in every teaching situation. 

Because this war is a battle of production, 
we in America are finding it necessary to do 
in a relatively few months what the Axis 
had been doing uninterruptedly for ten 
years. In meeting this situation, we are 
faced with the problem of training thousands 
of people to do a new job quickly, correctly, 
and conscientiously. 

A recent survey revealed 200,000 person- 
nel changes in the government offices in a 
single month. ‘This included new, trans- 
ferred, and promoted employees; all of them 
were called upon to learn new jobs and to 
acquire new skills. This survey also re- 
vealed that 83 per cent of these employees 
were doing different work from that which 
they had been doing at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. 
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The following is a list of some of the 
operating and personnel problems submitted 
by representative supervisors: 


OPERATING PROBLEMS 


Standards not interpreted uniformly. 

Errors not discovered until it is too late. 

Employees not sure what is expected; slow in 
getting started. 

Difficulty in getting out the work load. 

Work returned because it does not meet require- 
ments. 

Careless housekeeping; work place poorly ar- 
ranged. 

Too much work must be done over. 

Lack of needed work skills. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Employees quit after a short time on the job. 

They think they can “make out” better on an- 
other job. 

They lack the desire to excel on the job. 

They feel there is little chance to get ahead. 

They get discouraged learning the job. 


Most supervisors say that about 80 per 
cent of these problems could be solved if 
they had a better trained staff. And so it 
must follow that if these problems can be 
solved, if these difficulties can be removed, 
then having each worker do each job quickly, 
correctly, and conscientiously, multiplied by 
the thousands of workers in industry and in 
government, would be much of the answer 
to the demand for increased war production. 

What is the customary way of getting a 
man to doa job? “Telling” is probably one 
of the first methods of instruction that comes 
to mind, but this method is not useful as an 
instructional tool when the objective of the 
instruction is to develop new manual skills. 
It may be used to advantage when the ob- 
jective is to impart information, providing 
the information can be interpreted easily 
by the worker in terms of his past knowledge 
and experience. However, “telling” alone 1s 
not good instruction. Most people just don't 
“get it” through “telling” alone. Many 
operations are difficult, almost impossible, 
to describe in words; for example, verbal 
instructions on how to divide on a Comp- 
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tometer are difficult to understand.  In- 
structions seem complicated when the in- 
dividual is listening to words, and it is hard 
to know when enough instruction has been 
given and whether it is “going over.”” How 
often are we inclined to limit our instruction 
to just “telling”? Thousands of students 
and workers are being told at this moment, 
but how many of them really understand? 

“Showing” is another common means of 
instruction. It also is an excellent method 
when it is used properly, but showing alone is 
not good instruction. Even when they see a 
job being done from the proper angle, many 
people do not understand how it is done. 
Many motions are hard to copy—“tricky 
points” are missed; we don’t know what to 
look for; we can’t always translate what we 
see into what we should do. How often in 
our typewriting or penmanship instruction 
do we just sit down and “show off’’? 

Thousands of learners are being shown at 
this moment how to do their jobs, but how 
many of them really understand? Remem- 
ber, “If the Worker Hasn’t Learned, the 
Instructor Hasn’t Taught.” It is true that 
a person can learn his job with enough 
“telling” or “showing,” but these alone are 
not sure and dependable methods. 

There is, however, a sure and dependable 
method that works every time if it is ap- 
plied. It was formulated and developed by 
practical men and women in many branches 
of industry and government, and it now 
represents the outgrowth of twenty-five 
years of test and improvement. It is called 
job instructor training. 


The first consideration of job instructor 
training is how to get ready to instruct. “‘A 
job well begun is half done” is an old adage, 
but it is just as true today as when it was 
originated. How often do we plunge into 
an instructional process without carefully 
planned preparation? How should we really 
get ready to instruct? 

1. HAVE A TIME TABLE. Today, every hour, 
every minute counts. How much skill must 
the worker have, and by what date? Who 
should know what by when? 

The following time table outline is merely 
to suggest its purpose and application. At 
the beginning of a new term in September, 
for example, a time table should be con- 
structed to show by what date a student 
should be expected to have completed the 
elementary theory section of shorthand; 
the date on which he should be able to type 
20 words a minute; the date on which he 
should know how to make a trial balance; 
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the date on which he should have finished 
the intermediate section of shorthand theory; 
the date on which he should be able to pre- 
pare a work sheet; and other dates on which 
various phases of his school work should be 
completed. 

TIME TABLE 
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2. BREAK DOWN THE Jos. List the important 
steps—the logical segments of the operation 
which advance the work. Pick out the key 
points—the knacks, the tricks, the special 
information, the timing, the things that 
would make or break the operation—the 
things that make the work much easier to 
do. An example of a job breakdown on 
mimeographing is shown on page 102. 

The purpose of the job breakdown is not 
to cover every conceivable step, point, mo- 
tion, or precaution; it is not to write a de- 
scription of the operation; it is not to pro- 
vide instruction sheets for employees or 
students. The purpose is to help organize 
the operation in the instructor’s mind; to 
be sure of the one best way the operator 
should do the job. It is just “a note from 
ourselves to ourselves.” 


3. HAVE EVERYTHING READY. Have the right 
equipment, materials, and supplies. Have 
no substitutes, no “make believe,” no 
“something” that you hope to have next 
week or next month. 


4. HAVE THE WORK PLACE PROPERLY ARRANGED. 
“Do as I do,” not merely “do as I say.” 
Instruct by precept and example. Make- 
shift tools should not be used. Apologies 
for using the wrong equipment hurt a work- 
er’s respect for his leader. A poorly ar- 
ranged desk, a desk piled with papers, or 
any single thing that is wrong sets a poor 
example to employees. “‘A picture is worth 
a thousand words.” 

Now that we have taken the four essential 
steps on how to get ready to instruct, we 
are ready to take the next four all-important 
steps on how to instruct. 

1. PREPARE THE STUDENT. 


(a) Put the stu- 
dent at ease. 


Be friendly, sincere, genuine, 
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| JOB BREAKDOWN SHEET FOR TRAINING MAN ON 
NEW JOB 





Mimeograph 
PART Mimeographing OPERATION Operation(Model 100 


Important steps “Key Points” knacks, haz- | 

in the operation ards, feel, timing, special! | 
information 

Upside down 

Press wrinkles out 

Clamp tightly 

Remove cushion and 

backing sheet 


1. Place cut stencil on 
evlinder 


w 


Check ink in evlinder” Check ink measure 


3. Load feed platform Avoid too much paper | 


Not too loose | 
Not too tight 
Correct: position 


t. Adjust guides and 
tension 


Fan both ends 

Hold one end tight while 
fanning the other 

Adjust ends and sides so 


5. Comb paper 
that they are even 


6. Run several sheets 
and check sample 


Position of copy on sheet 
Legibility 


Marginal spacing on feed 
platform 

For straightening —on 
cylinder 


~ 


. Correct margins 
For raising or lowering 
on cylinder 


5Y in excess of exact 


$. Set counter ° 
number desired 


A supervisor of a duplicating unit made 





this breakdown in about eight minutes 





(b) State the job. Give the student the 
over-all picture—what he will be able to do 
in a few days, a few weeks, and a few 
months. Also state what he will learn first 
today—and find out what he may already 
know about the work. (c) Make the student 
interested in learning the job. Build it up; 
stress its importance; point out its future 
and its possibilities. Glamorize it a little! 
Build a few “air castles” for him! Give 
him a vision, for “without vision the people 
perish.”” (d) Place the student in the correct 
learning position. Be sure that he is going to 
see the operation from the proper angle. 

2. PRESENT THE OPERATION. (a) In previous 
paragraphs we pointed out that “telling” 
and “showing” alone were not good in- 
structional methods. By combining the 
two methods, however, we shall be on the 
way toward the correct, sure-fire method of 
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teaching. In combining the two methods, 
we may coin a new word, “‘tell-show.”’ Let 
us combine “‘telling’” and “showing” and 
always do the two together. (b) By refer- 
ring to our job breakdown sheet, we may be 
sure that we present the operation one step 
at a time, clearly and patiently, and that 
we stress the “key points”—the little knacks 
or tricks that would make or break the 
operation. Last, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, we must be sure that we do 
not attempt to cover more than the student 
can master at one time. 

3. TRY OUT PERFORMANCE. (a) Test the 
student by having him perform the job. 
Stop him at once if an incorrect procedure 
is discovered, and correct it. Make sure 
that the student follows exactly what you 
have presented. If he becomes confused, 
then show and explain (tell-show) the cor- 
rect procedure until the faulty movements 
are overcome. (b) Have the student ex- 
plain to you what he is doing and why. 
Have him explain the key points and ask 
him questions beginning with ‘“‘why,” 
“what,” “‘where,” and “when” that will 
require a full and correct explanation. Do 
not ask questions that may be answered 
by a simple “yes” or “no.” (¢) Continue 
testing the student until you know that he 
knows. 

4. FOLLOw up. (a) Put the student on his 
own, and designate to whom he should go 
for help. (b) Check the student’s work fre- 
quently. Encourage him to ask questions 
and to look for “key points” as he progresses. 





SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
FOR NEW TEACHERS 


Complete teaching materials for our course 
are available to all beginning teachers. The 
following are some of the useful 
that may be obtained 


materia 


Teachers’ manuals (free) 

Teachers’ keys (free) 

300kkeeping tests (free to users of 
our books) 

Type writing achievement tests 

300kkeeping awards 

Typewriting awards 


Typewriting speed chart (free to users 
of our books) 


Optional workbook: 


Write for teaching aids and information about 
optional supplies. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Twenty Years After Graduation 


Edward J. Rowse 
Commercial Co-ordinator 
Boston Public Schools 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A twenty-year follow-up study on one entire gradu- 
ating class of Boston High School of Commerce. 


IN JUNE, 1921, 229 young men 
graduated from the High School of Com- 
merce in Boston, Massachusetts. They were 
an unusual class, and in December, 1942, 
they did the unusual thing by publishing a 
“Twenty-Year Book” of the class. Three of 
the diligent, persistent, and popular mem- 
bers of the class spent one and a half years 
in gathering information concerning their 
classmates. A questionnaire was sent out 
and if replies were not received, other mem- 
bers of the class were set to work on personal 
follow-ups. As a result, the records of every 
member of the class were finally collected. 
The book gives the story of the marital 
status of each man; how many children he 
has; what institutions of higher education 
he has attended; his hobbies; his civic, social, 
and business connections. 

These records are especially interesting 
because they give a report of 100 per cent of 
the graduates. So often in such studies 
when some of the members fail to respond, 
it is surmised that the less successful ones 
are the ones whose records are missing. In 
this study it was also possible to check back 
to the high school records and examine the 
relation between the young men’s experi- 
ences since graduation and the major sub- 
jects they pursued in their high school 
courses. 

The High School of Commerce is purely a 
commercial school. In 1917 when the boys 
entered this school, it was the definite ambi- 
tion of each one to enter business employ- 
ment as soon as he graduated. At that time 
any boy who stood a possible chance of con- 
tinuing his education after high school was 
advised in his intermediate school to enter 
some other high school. In spite of this, the 
answers to this questionnaire show that 
nearly 73 per cent of these boys continued 
their education after graduation. College 
degrees have been awarded to thirty-three 
of them (15 per cent), and four of them have 
earned the right to place “C. P. A.” after 
their names. Most of this advanced study 
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was done in the evening schools and col- 
leges. 

While they were in high school, each boy 
elected one or two of the following major 
commercial subjects: accounting, merchan- 
dising, or shorthand and typewriting. If he 
elected only one major, he took double 
periods in that subject. The table on page 
104 shows the kinds of advanced training 
pursued by these graduates in relation to 
the major commercial subjects they elected 
while they were in high school. 

An examination of this table shows little 
difference in the percentage of graduates 
from the different commercial majors who 
pursued their education beyond high school. 
It is evident, however, that those who ma- 
jored in accounting stuck to their accounting 
training in their post-high school education, 
while those who majored in other subjects 
scattered their attentions through a variety 
of fields. Fifteen per cent of the merchandis- 
ing students took accounting courses after 
graduation; 10 per cent of them took law 
courses, and only 15 per cent of them took 
business administration courses, which would 
be a natural continuation of their high 
school majors. 

The present employment connections of 
the members of the class make an interest- 
ing study. Eighteen of these graduates are 
in business for themselves, while forty-one 
are in executive positions as managers or 
assistant managers in a wide variety of 
business organizations. Selling and adver- 
tising claim the attention of thirty-six of 
these graduates; thirty-one of them are in 
accounting and finance; seven of them are 
lawyers; and five of them are teachers. 
Seventy-three per cent of these men are in 
distinctly commercial occupations, while the 
others are civil engineers, mechanics, elee- 
tricians, chemists, letter carriers, policemen, 
truck drivers, an editor, a surgeon, a priest, 
a radio announcer, and a radio entertainer. 

Some of the most important positions 
held by the members of this class are as 
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follows: New England Sales Supervisors— 
4; credit managers—4; office managers—3; 
city councilors—2; owners of laundries— 2; 
member of House of Representatives; as- 
sistant regional legal advisor for a govern- 
ment bureau; chairman of Boston Housing 
Authority; assistant of a corporation council 
(Boston); owner of a theatre; owner of a 
paper box manufacturing concern; owner of 
a dress manufacturing concern; owner of a 
wool business; owner of a large national 
appraisal concern; furniture buyer in a mail 
order house; manager of a supermarket; 
district manager of a national chain of dress 
stores; vice-president photographer with a 
nationally-known photographic concern; 
vice-president of the largest independent 
tire distribution concern in the United 
States; president of five coal companies; 
assistant treasurer of a savings bank; tax 
consultant; chief auditor of an insurance 


company; superintendent of agencies of an 
insurance company; New England passenger 
agent of a steamship company; general 
manager of a large regional express com- 
pany; labor relations executive for a news- 
paper; executive city editor of a newspaper. 

It is interesting to note that 16 per cent 
of those who majored in accounting finally 
drifted into selling and sales executive posi- 
tions, while only 36 per cent of those who 
majored in merchandising obtained posi- 
tions in that field. On the other hand, 16 
per cent of those who did not major in ac- 
counting eventually obtained accounting 
positions or civil service positions where a 
knowledge of accounting and accounting 
methods was necessary. 

The chart on page 105 shows the occupa- 
tions of the 229 graduates in relation to the 
major commercial subjects while they were 
in high school. 
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The most surprising part of the study 
concerns the comparisons of the present 
positions held by some of the graduates 
with the grades they earned while they were 
in high school. The following table shows 
the grades of those who are in business for 
themselves as well as of those who hold 
executive positions: 














} a 2 ™ 
Classification | Penne Average bt 
ee __| Grades | _ “| Grades 
Owners | 44%, | 28% | 28% 
Sales Executives.... | 54% | 33% 13% 
| General Executives. | 67% | 33% | 
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It is also surprising to find that one-third 
of the owners and executives and 41 per 
cent of the civil service clerical and post 
office employees do not report any advanced 
courses taken since graduation. 

There are many conjectures which could 
be made as to the meaning of these figures, 
but they would be meaningless without 
more information on which to base our 
judgment. In order to interpret the figures 
correctly, it would be necessary to compare 
the business success of the owners who at- 
tained low school grades, as well as those 
who had no advanced training, with the 
success of those whose grades were higher 
and who had taken advantage of advanced 
study. 
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Simple-to-Complex Method of Teaching 
Journalizing 


by 


Paul A. Carlson 


Director of Commercial Education 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


In this article Mr. Carlson emphasizes the use of the two-column 
journal as being basic in teaching journalizing by proceeding from 
the simple to the more complex types of journals. 


Tue purpose of this article is to 
explain (1) why only one single two-column 
journal should be used to record all trans- 
actions in the first unit that teaches the 
recording of transactions; (2) why the multi- 
column combined cash journal should be 
developed from the two-column journal and 
not vice versa; and (3) why the several 
special journals should be developed from 
the two-column journal and not vice versa. 

THE BEST BEGINNING. In the study of any 
subject, learning proceeds most satisfactorily 
and efficiently when cach new unit of the 
course can be anchored to one or two 
fundamental and constantly used principles 
presented in simple form at the beginning of 
the course. In the first lessons in beginning 
bookkeeping, the teaching problem is_ to 
select the most fundamental principle and 
present it in a realistic setting in the simplest 
of forms. The form selected should frame or 
spotlight the principle that is being learned. 
The first teaching issues to be settled, then, 
are: (1) What is the first fundamental 
principle to be learned in recording trans- 
actions, and (2) what journal form will 
make it easy for the student to concentrate 
on this first fundamental principle? 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF DOUBLE- 
ENTRY BOOKKEEPING. ‘The purpose of book- 
keeping is to provide complete information 
about the amount of each asset owned, the 
amount of each liability owed, and the 
amount of proprietorship; and then to show 
the constant changes in these three basic 
elements. ‘To achieve this purpose, every 
transaction is recorded in two parts, debit 
and credit, the debit part always equaling 
the credit part. 

The recording of the two elements, debit 
and credit, in each business transaction is 
sometimes referred to as double-entry book- 
keeping. It is double entry in the sense that 
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it recognizes these two (double) elements 
of each transaction: debit and credit. The 
first lessons in the beginning bookkeeping 
course should reach this important principle 
of debit and credit quickly. 

THE BOOKKEEPING CycLeE. Along 
understanding of the terms asset, liability, 
proprietorship, income, expense, account, 
debit, and credit, the purpose of the first 
units in beginning bookkeeping should be to 
give the student an overview of the complete 
bookkeeping cycle as quickly as_ possible. 


with an 


If we want a psychological approach, the | 
first unit in beginning bookkeeping should | 


give the student the basis for making an 
opening entry to begin a simple bookkeeping 
system. This opening entry gives an excel- 
lent opportunity to teach the meaning of 
three basic terms: asset, liability, and_pro- 
priectorship. This should be followed with a 
rapid overview of the entire bookkeeping 
cycle from the opening entry to the closing 
of the ledger at the end of the fiseal period. 

In order to get an accurate picture of the 
whole sweep of bookkeeping as quickly as 
possible, the simplest settings must be 
selected. This means that each book and 
form used (journal, ledger, trial balance, 
work sheet, or financial statements) should 
be in the simplest form the first time each 
is presented. 

FIRST BOOK OF ORIGINAL ENTRY. ‘The record- 
ing of a transaction should be presented in 
its simplest form the first time. This means 
the use of the fewest number of journals and 
the fewest number of columns. The fewest 
number of journals that may be used in the 
first lesson in recording transactions is 4 
single book of original entry. The fewest 
columns that may be used to separate 
debits from credits are two columns. ‘The 
first unit on journalizing in the first presen- 
tation of the bookkeeping cycle should use 
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a single journal with only two amount col- 
umns, one column for all debits and one 
column for all credits. 

To use a multi-column cash journal in the 
first cycle of recording transactions gives 
the student too many details to handle at 
one time. When he uses a multi-column 
combined cash journal, the student is most 
concerned with what goes into each column. 
He becomes involved in “rules of thumb’’ 
for the use of each column and loses track of 
the important first lesson—the important 
principle that every transaction has but 
two elements, a debit element and a credit 
element. Obviously these two elements of a 
transaction are emphasized best when there 
are only two columns in the book of original 
entry, a debit column and a credit column. 
After the student has learned the important 
principle that every transaction has but two 
elements, a debit element and a credit ele- 
ment, it is easy to expand the width of this 
journal by adding more columns. 

If a multi-column combined cash journal 
is used in the beginning, the student me- 
chanically records each part of the trans- 
action in a column according to heading 
without understanding or trying to under- 
stand why. Cash receipts are placed in the 
Cash Dr. column; cash payments are placed 
in the Cash Cr. column; sales are placed in 
the Sales Cr. column, and so on. This 
teaching problem does not exist when there 
are only two columns, one column for all 
debits and one column for all credits. 

TWO-COLUMN COMBINED CASH JOURNAL. It is 
a mistake to refer to the two-column journal 
as a general journal when it is used to record 
all transactions. When only one book of 
original entry is used to record all trans- 
actions, it is called a combined cash journal. 

The name to be applied to a journal is 
governed by its function and not by the 
number of amount columns that the journal 
contains. Thus, a journal that contains a 
record of all cash receipts is a cash receipts 
journal. A journal that contains a record of 
all miscellaneous transactions—transactions 
that cannot be recorded in the special 
journals available—is a general journal. 
Although the general journal is frequently 
recorded on two-column paper, a general 
journal, like other journals, may contain 
any number of amount columns. ‘To refer 
to a two-column journal as a general journal, 
unless it is being used as a general journal, 
misleads the student. 

ONE JOURNAL OR SEVERAL JOURNALS? If the 
bookkeeping teacher investigates the busi- 
hess practices in his community, he will 
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find that whenever all the bookkeeping is 
done by one person it is customary to record 
all transactions in a single book of original 
entry. He will discover that in small busi- 
nesses and in medium-sized businesses the 
combined cash journal (single book of 
original entry) is popular. 

It is practical, then, as well as psycho- 
logical, to use a single book of original entry 
the first time that recording of transactions 
(journalizing) is presented. ‘To make it easy 
to understand the fundamental principle of 
balancing debits with credits in every trans- 
action, this single book of original entry 
should be presented first in its simplest 
form. The simplest form of this combined 
cash journal is a two-column arrangement 
with one column for all debits and one col- 
umn for all credits. 

A journal may have any number of 
amount columns that is desired. The general 
journal may have two columns, four col- 
umns, six columns, or any other number of 
columns. The combined cash journal may 
have two columns, ten columns, twenty-five 
columns, or any other number of columns. 
The point that should be stressed in the first 
lesson on recording transactions is that all 
transactions may be recorded in a single book 
of original entry and this combined cash 
journal may have any number of columns. 

NO UNLEARNING. ‘There is no such thing as 
a standard form of multi-column journal. 
The ruling of the pages and the headings of 
the columns of a combined cash journal, or 
any other multi-column journal, may be 
varied to fit the needs of a particular indi- 
vidual, business, or enterprise. The multi- 
column journal is an evolution of the two- 
column journal. ‘Therefore, in the first 
teaching cycle the teaching emphasis should 
be on the following principles: (1) All trans- 
actions are commonly recorded in one book 
of original entry when one bookkeeper 
handles all the bookkeeping; (2) the single 
book of original entry may have any number 
of amount columns; and (3) the smallest 
number of money columns that will separate 
debits from credits is two. ‘Teaching stu- 
dents to record all transactions in a single 
two-column journal does not call for later 
“unlearning” of anything. 

The advantages of a multi-column com- 
bined cash journal cannot be taught effi- 
ciently or effectively without first teaching 
the two-column combined cash journal as 
basic and as the source of all variations 
from it. The principle of equal debit and 
credit is a fundamental principle of first 
importance that applies to all journals, and 
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it is best explained when a _ two-column 
journal is used the first time that the re- 
cording of transactions is taught. It is com- 
paratively easy to learn that this one book 
of original entry with only two columns 
may be expanded into any number of amount 
columns, or it may be divided into any 
number of special journals. The use of 
many columns and the use of many books 
are logical developments of a two-column 
combined cash journal. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MULTI-COLUMN JOUR- 
NAL. The combined cash journal with many 
amount columns has long been used in busi- 
ness and it continues to be popular. There 
is no single standard form. ‘There is no limit 
to the number of columns which can be 
used in a journal other than the factors of 
expediency and efficiency. Ten or twelve 
columns on each page is probably the opti- 
mum number, with about twenty to twenty- 
five columns when a double-page spread is 
used. The addition of columns slows up the 
journalizing process. The greater the num- 
ber of columns, the longer it takes to find 
the proper column and the more the prob- 
ability of recording an entry in the wrong 
column is increased. 

The principles to be taught are: (1) If all 
debits or credits to a given account are seg- 
regated in an amount column by them- 
selves, such items can be posted periodically 
in totals; (2) special columns should be pro- 
vided for those accounts which are used 
most frequently; (3) the special-column 
device is not only useful to save postings, 
but it is also essential for the operation of 
controlling accounts; (4) transactions affect- 
ing any account for which no special column 
is provided are recorded in general columns; 
(5) the use of the general columns in the 
combined cash journal is similar to the 
recording in a two-column journal. 

THE SYNOPTIC JOURNAL. The multi-column 
combined cash journal may be so constructed 
that it becomes both a journal and a ledger. 
Some accountants refer to this combination 
journal and ledger as a “synoptic journal” 
because it presents a synopsis of the business 
at any time. Others call a multi-column 
combined cash journal that is not posted a 
“‘self-posting ledger” or a “journal-ledger.”’ 

The synoptic journal is quite popular as a 
bookkeeping system in small enterprises, 
and especially among those persons who are 
both operator and bookkeeper and who 
wish to devote as little time as possible to 
their bookkeeping. It is commonly used in 
personal and family bookkeeping, as well as 
in many small retail stores. 
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The system of combining the journal and 
the ledger should not be presented to the 
student until he has first learned to use the 
journal and the ledger as separate books. 
The synoptic or self-posting journal should 
be presented after the two-column journal 
and the two-column ledger account so that 
the student may have foundation knowledge 
of journalizing and posting. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SPECIAL JOURNALS. The 
development of special journals to segregate 
different classes of transactions is another 
type of evolution of “the journal.” Special 
journals represent subdivisions of the one 
book of original entry and should be pre- 
sented after the single book of entry for all 
transactions has been taught. 

There are two forms of special journals: 
(1) simple special journals with only one or 
two amount columns, and (2) multi-column 
special journals. Obviously, the simple form 
of special journals should be presented before 
the multi-column form of special journal is 
taught. Similarly, the one-book-of-entry 
journal with multi-columns should be pre- 
sented before multi-column special journals. 

The use of special journals in the first 
work in teaching journalizing represents 
“piece meal” teaching. Only one special 
journal can be taught at a time. If we begin 
with the purchases journal, all the trans- 
actions for this journal exercise are monoto- 
nously alike. If this plan is followed with 
the sales journal, there is another series of 
one kind of transaction. First impressions 
tend to be lasting, and this first impression 
of the nature of transactions in business is 
misleading unless we begin with a single 
book of original entry and use a sampling of 
various transactions. 

When special journals are used in the 
first lessons in bookkeeping, the develop- 
ment of an overview of the whole sweep of 
bookkeeping is slow. The use of special 
journals in the first work in teaching jour- 
nalizing represents “‘piece meal’ teaching. 
It takes weeks to cover the necessary mini- 
mum number of special journals. With the 
single two-column combined cash journal as 
the foundation, the evolution of special 
columns and special journals is natural and 
easy to assimilate. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


An 80-page, paper-bound book, 214" x 11” covering such 
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Making Business Education More Vocational 


by 


John C. Crouse 


Part III of a series by members of the faculty of the U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


THE JOB-TRAINING OBJECTIVE. ‘Today’s de- 
mand for more and more manpower is not 
just a feverish clamor for more men and 
women, but a search for people who can 
do a job that must be done. Thousands of 
these jobs call for a special type of training. 
Vocational training is much in demand. 
With vocational training as one of its major 
objectives, business education might well 
take its cue from the present demand for 
people who can do the job and do it well 
from the first day. The accusation has often 
been made that business education as it is 
now taught is not really vocational. Whether 
this statement is true or not, the challenge 
should not go unheeded. 

How can business education be made 
more vocational? The following specific 
steps are recommended: 

1. Develop an adequate vocational guidance pro- 

gram. 

2. Set up standards of proficiency based on occupa- 

tional competency. 

3. Provide for achievement grouping and advance- 

ment. 

4. Provide for adequate testing of vocational pro- 

ficiency. 

5. Develop an “achievement” credit system. 

6. Develop a part-time training program. 

7. Provide for vocational certification, placement, 

and promotional services. 

8. Provide in-service training opportunities. 

vocaTionaL GuipaNce. The first step in any 
successful vocational training program is to 
make certain that the right person is trained 
for the right job. This creates the necessity 
for an adequate vocational guidance pro- 
gram. Some of the chief principles to be 
followed in administering such a program 
may be summarized as follows: 

Help the student to choose two or 
three vocational areas in which he believes 
he has greatest interest. Employing such 
media as group and individual conferences, 
motion pictures, slides, reading materials, 
and field trips acquaint the student with 
relative advantages and disadvantages of 
various vocations so that he can more 
wisely evaluate them. 
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Through tests and conferences help 
the student determine his aptitude for the 
various vocations in which he has an interest. 
3. With the student in possession of a 
full picture of himself and his possible voca- 
tions, help him select on the basis of such 
factors as interest, aptitude, and vocational 
opportunities, the one vocation which he 
wishes to follow. 

4. Since there are many types of jobs 
connected with nearly every vocation, help 
the student decide upon the type of job he 
wishes to do in the vocation he chooses to 
follow. 

5. Help the student select courses which 
will give him the maximum training for his 
chosen job. This, of course, implies that 
curriculum makers and others shall make 
such training available. 

Help the student select the part of the 
country and, in many cases, the firm for 
which he wishes to work. 

Help the student make a successful 
application for the job he wants by training 
him in the art of making an application. 

8. Help the student make good on the 
job (a) by providing an opportunity for him 
to get in-service training in any important 
skills and knowledge he finds lacking after 
going on the job, and (b) by providing in 
the school ready sources of professional 
technical advice to which he can have access 
at any time by making a personal call or by 
simply using the telephone. 

9. Help the student get promotions on 
the job (a) by helping him analyze the re- 
quirements of the next job in the path of his 
advancement, and (b) by providing him the 
opportunity of getting additional training 
that is needed in order to get the promotion 
he desires. 

From this brief summary it will be ob- 
served that education and guidance should 
begin with the child and continue through- 
out his life. At all times should guidance be 
considered the servant ¢ 
a builder of strength and power, 
builder of mental weaklings. 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS OF PROFICIENCY. A 
second approach to making business educa- 
tion more vocational is to develop minimum 
standards of proficiency that are based on 


occupational competency. Educational 
standards for vocational courses must be 
made to reflect job standards. These job 
standards should be based on what could 
reasonably be required of a competent 
worker at a time when failure to do the job 
well would mean loss of employment at 
firms which know and demand good work. 
This level of competency should not be con- 
fused with what an employer is willing to 
accept during a period of labor shortage 
when he can do no better. Furthermore, it 
should not be interpreted to mean that level 
of proficiency that is required by those who, 
because of unwillingness to pay a salary 
that would attract employees of even aver- 
age ability, may not know what a really 
‘apable employee is able to do. 

There is need for considerable research in 
the nature of job analyses to determine 
duties and minimum standards. Such 
studies are of vital importance, for if busi- 
ness training is to be really vocational, mini- 
mum standards of proficiency on the job 
must be the minimum standards of achieve- 
ment in the classroom. Those who are 
training for jobs cannot afford to be satis- 
fied with less. 

ACHIEVEMENT GROUPING AND ADVANCEMENT. 
To place emphasis on achievement and, at 
the same time, to facilitate teaching, stu- 
dents should be grouped according to achieve- 
ment and they should be permitted to ad- 
vance on the same basis. On the basis of a 
series of tests given at the end of every four 
to six weeks, students should be regrouped 
according to achievement if possible. This 
is especially easy whenever there is more 
than one class of the same subject, but it is 
also being done with marked success in 
schools having only one class in each sub- 
ject. The latter situation calls for special 
adaptation according to the nature of the 
various subjects. In shorthand it might 
call for selecting group dictators; in type- 
writing there might need to be an almost 
complete breakdown or disregard for the 
old orthodox lines between beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced typing courses. The 
same is true in other subjects. 

TESTING VOCATIONAL PROFICIENCY. In mak- 
ing business training truly job preparatory, 
it is important to be able to measure the 
progress of trainees in their work in terms 
of the level of proficiency that will be re- 
quired of them on the job. At the close of 
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the training period, a series of vocational 
proficiency tests should be given to each 
student. Each student should be required 
to show at least the minimum standard of 
proficiency before the school certifies him 
for employment as a qualified stenographer, 
clerk, bookkeeper, and so forth. 

ACHIEVEMENT CREDIT SYSTEM. In the past 
credit has been granted in business subjects 
all too frequently on the basis of time spent 
in the classroom rather than on the basis of 
achievement. A student who attends class 
regularly for a semester and does not bring 
too many gray hairs to the head of his 
teacher is fairly sure of receiving the regular 
number of credits, often without showing 
much in the way of a marketable skill. Un- 
fortunately for such a student, employers 
have an altogether different measuring 
stick. In most cases they ask, “What can 
you do?” not “How long have you spent in 
training?’ The educators who set up credit 
systems should keep this fact in mind and 
put the earning of credits on the basis of 
achievement rather than on the basis of 
time spent in training. 

Why not let the student of shorthand 
earn credit points as fast as he is able to 
reach the various levels of achievement in 
terms of occupational proficiency? On the 
other hand, why grant any credit points to 
students who cannot or who do not show 
such achievement? What a different atti- 
tude shorthand students would have to- 
ward their work if they knew that only 
after they have developed a writing skill of 
60 words a minute will they have earned 
one credit point; two credit points for 100 
words a minute; or three credit points for 
125 words a minute! Coupled with each 
of these levels of writing skills, of course, 
should be a minimum transcription require- 
ment, for transcription ability is the real 
measure of value of shorthand on the job. 
The exact levels of skill which should be 
reached in order to merit a given number 
of credit points is open for study and 
debate. 

The achievement credit system need not 
be confined to the subject of shorthand. It 
is equally applicable to other business sub- 
jects, such as typewriting, filing, or book- 
keeping. 

PART-TIME TRAINING. An effective means of 
bridging the gap between education and the 
job is co-operative or part-time training. 
In a number of communities the plan of 
training business students partly in school 
and partly on the job has proved mutually 
advantageous to employers and to trainees. 
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Such a plan contributes markedly to both 
training and placement. 

To insure success in introducing a part- 
time training program, it is essential that 
the school take the time and effort to build 
the proper school-business _ relationship. 
Businessmen must be made to realize that 
the school is not simply asking for a favor, 
but has a genuine service to offer in inviting 
their participation in a part-time training 
program. One pitfall to be avoided in any 
part-time training program is that of per- 
mitting trainees to spend too much time on 
jobs which provide little worth-while busi- 
ness experience. 

Part-time job experience should be given 
immediately prior to graduation, at which 
time the trainee will be available for full- 
time employment. 

VOCATIONAL CERTIFICATION AND PLACEMENT. 
Much benefit would be gained if the school 
would follow vocational training with voca- 
tional certification. The diploma is so vague 
in its meaning that little credence is given 
to it by would-be employers. As I have 
already pointed out, employers repeatedly 
ask, “What can you do?” It is the responsi- 
bility of the school to help the trainee an- 
swer that question. Some educators have 
suggested annotated diplomas which would 
be explicit as to the trainee’s qualifications. 
Better still, since skill is not a constant, it 
would be well to supplement diplomas with 
certificates of vocational proficiency, stating 
specifically just what the student could do 
on a certain day. Such certificates could be 
considered valid for a given number of 
months only. 

Certification at the time the student com- 
pletes his training should be only the be- 
ginning of the certification service. It 
should be possible for the trainee to replace 
his old certificate with a new one by quali- 
fying on vocational proficiency tests which 
could be given periodically by the school at 
cost price. 

The success of a school’s certification and 
placement services will be determined to a 
great extent by the success of trainees on 
the job. To falsify in certification and place- 
ment recommendations would quickly nul- 
lify the efforts of the school as a certifying 
and placement agency. 

To add further to the success of the 
school’s placement service, studies should 
be made of firms where trainees are likely 
to obtain employment. Extensive files 
should be kept of such information as the 
following: (1) The time when certain posi- 
tions are likely to be available in reputable 
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firms; (2) general and special requirements 
for success on jobs available to trainees; 
(3) firms in which trainees are employed; 
(4) promotion policies of leading firms; and 
(5) peculiarities, likes, and dislikes of per- 
sonnel men in the best firms. 

Information of this nature is of immeas- 
urable value in matters of initial placement 
of trainees and their promotions. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING. In-service training 
should be provided to enable those on the 
job to do better that which they are doing 
and to prepare them for advancements. 
Interests of both the individual and society 
dictate that the school should “service” the 
individual so long as he and society can 
benefit from it. 

New courses and refresher courses should 
be provided at night and on Saturdays. 
The nature and content of such courses 
should be based on the needs of those indi- 
viduals who enroll. Much can be gained 
toward the planning of such courses by ob- 
serving employees at work on the job and 
by consulting with employees and employ- 
ers in regard to job activities and related 
problems. Job analyses have proved to be 
quite helpful as the basis for the develop- 
ment of practical in-service training courses. 

concLusion. Nothing adds to permanent 
popularity of any vocational course more 
than the success of former enrollees after 
they are employed. It logically follows, 
then, that the place which vocational busi- 
ness courses can be expected to command in 
future school curricula will depend largely 
on how well business educators prepare 
their students to “‘do the job.” Job stand- 
ards must be set up and they must be met 
in the classrooms. At a time when the daily 
demand is to “get the job done,” schools 
must accept the challenge to train more 
and better workers in less time, to help to 
place them in positions in which they can 
serve best, and to help them to succeed and 
advance as they develop ever-increasing 
competency on the job. 
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Bringing Practical Experience to Courses 
in Retailing 


by 


Donald K. Beckley 
Formerly of Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
Rochester, New York 
Now at the Navy Flight Preparatory School 
Monmouth College 
Monmouth, Illinois 


Tue practice of bringing outside 
speakers into classes to supplement regular 
methods of classroom instruction is a familiar 
technique in many schools and colleges. Yet, 
the integrating of a program of outside 
speakers with the other phases of the work 
is not always accomplished successfully. It 
is the purpose of this article to outline the 
objectives of and the procedures by which 
such outside help can be used most effectively 
as a teaching aid. 

At the Rochester Athenacum and Me- 
chanics Institute, Rochester, New York, a 
study was made of how talks by executives 
from department stores and related business 
organizations can most directly serve the 
students. The study was made in con- 
junction with the presentation of the talks 
themselves. In making such a study, it 
seemed to be best to outline the specific ob- 
jectives to be sought in this practice. The 
principal objectives were found to be: 

1. An opportunity is provided for the 
students to become acquainted with suc- 
cessful executives in the field. Thus it makes 
possible professional contacts which may be 
valuable, and at the same time it provides a 
definite inspirational stimulus. 

2. Conversely, business representatives 
may become acquainted with and may learn 
more about the students, the faculty, and 
the school itself. So often store executives 
have recognized the existence of an educa- 
tional institution in their vicinity that is 
offering retail training, but they have had 
neither the time nor any specific opportunity 
to learn of its program in detail. 

8. A current picture is provided of con- 
ditions in the field which can quite naturally 
be more timely and which can be from a 
different point of view than one that is 
presented by most regular members of the 
faculty. 

4. The fundamentals of sound retail 
practice, which have been stressed in class 
by the regular instructors, are reinforced in 
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the minds of the students. The fact that 
these elemental truths are considered im- 
portant by the successful store executives 
who speak to them makes the points men- 
tioned seem far more impressive to the 
students. 

These are the objectives to be kept in 
mind, and the actual procedures found to be 
desirable in carrying them out are described 
in the following paragraphs. 

The store executives who were asked to 
speak to the students were usually selected 
with a definite plan in mind. A distinct 
effort was made to have as many different 
phases of retailing as possible represented 
during the year. ‘Thus, plans for future 
talks were made in line with the nature of the 
previous topic selections. In almost every 
ase, the speakers who were invited to talk 
to the students were most co-operative and 
willing to help. 

Two principal criteria were kept in mind 
when we selected the speakers. These men 
were selected cither on a basis of their im- 
portance in the retailing field, or on the 
basis of their particular interest to our stu- 
dents. When particularly prominent retail 
leaders or well-known experts in special 
fields were available, an effort was made to 
have them speak to the students. — Fre- 
quently, however, their interest to our 
students was on the basis of selection. In 
generai, young retailers are interested in 
hearing executives from the stores in which 
they are co-operatively employed. They 
seem especially desirous of hearing the 
personnel directors of their stores, or the 
merchandise manager of the division in 
which they may be employed as salespeople. 
Of course, the speaking ability of these 
executives is also given consideration in 
making the selection. 

A ready source of speakers for student 
groups is the alumni of the department. 
Those individuals who have been out of 
school for a number of years always seem 
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especially willing to come back for such an 
occasion, if it is possible for them to do so. 
The fact that they are former students who 
have been successful to some degree proves 
helpful in giving present students some idea 
of the jobs they might conceivably obtain 
by sufficiently diligent application to their 
work and studies. The need for this hard 
work is a point these alumni speakers seldom 
fail to stress. 

The following is a list of the executives 
we have found to work out most success- 
fully as speakers: personnel directors, train- 
ing directors, merchandise managers, buyers 
(especially of ready-to-wear, accessory, and 
home furnishings departments), and fashion 
co-ordinators or stylists. We have also had 
talks by the manager of a small general 
merchandise store, the retail advertising 
manager of a newspaper, and the radio 
commentator of a store-sponsored cooking 
school. 

Since we greatly appreciate the time and 
effort that is required for a busy store 
executive to make a trip to the Institute to 
speak to our students, we naturally make 
every effort to arrange a date and a time 
which will prove most convenient to him. 
Since we are located only a few blocks from 
the center of the Rochester business district, 
the matter of transportation is a minor 
problem for representatives from local 
stores, from which the majority of our 
speakers come. 

In some cases these visiting retailers have 
talked to just one class group, on specialized 
topics, but it was generally found more 
desirable to have the talks given to all the 
students of the department. This provides 
a larger audience and it gives all the stu- 
dents the same opportunity to meet the 
speakers and to ask them questions. 

When the topic for a talk was chosen, the 
executive concerned was given an idea of 
the experience and the general interests of 
the students, as well as an idea of their par- 
ticular interests in his field of work. He was 
told also of the courses they were taking 
and the extent to which the classes have 
covered particular subjects. Suggestions 
were frequently made as to the points he 
might wish to emphasize. From this back- 
ground of information, the speaker was 
encouraged to select whatever topic he 
thought best. Some teachers may think that 
subjects selected in this manner would over- 
lap and the same material would be repeated. 
While some of the same fundamentals are 
often discussed by two or more different 
speakers, we feel that this practice provides 
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valuable emphasis on essentials. The actual 
experience of the speakers ordinarily differs 
sufficiently to preclude the likelihood of 
having the topics overlap. 

Some of the topics selected by speakers 
have been: “Buying Under War Condi- 
tions,” “Making a Buying Trip,” “The 
Work of a Department Store Fashionist,” 
and “Today’s Qualifications for Success in 
Retailing.” In this connection it should be 
emphasized again that while these and other 
topics may seem to duplicate the materials 
presented in class by the regular instructors, 
they actually strengthen the subject matter. 
Students are far more likely to accept 
wholeheartedly the facts presented to them 
in class if they know that the store executives 
whose business ability they admire have 
said the same thing. 

A feature of these talks was the question 
periods which followed. Most business 
people feel far more free to answer specific 
questions than to make a prepared talk. The 
students also feel that they are more a part 
of the mecting if they are able to ask the 
speaker questions which concern their par- 
ticular interests in the field. The difficulty so 
often encountered in situations of this 
nature is the embarrassing silence when the 
speaker asks if there are any questions. 
However, this difficulty was largely over- 
come in our classes. This was accomplished 
originally through conducting brief discus- 
sions in the individual classes a day or two 
before a talk was given. On such occasions 
the instructor would tell about the speaker 
who had been scheduled, and he would ask 
what the students would like to find out 
from the speaker. Questions would be 
brought up in the course of the discussion, 
and these questions, suitably phrased, 
would be assigned to be asked during the 
question period following the talk itself. 
Experience in asking questions of this nature 
has by now made this preparation far less 
necessary. Inasmuch as we have an average 
of four to six speakers each year, the stu- 
dents soon get over any stage fright they 
may have had at first. A number of our 
visitors have remarked upon leaving that 
they had enjoyed especially the opportunity 
to answer the students’ questions, and that 
they had been favorably impressed with the 
intelligent type of questions asked. 

An essential of a completely effective plan 
of using outside speakers is some form of 
follow-up. In our case this was handled by 
the individual instructors who discussed in 
their classes the facts and opinions pre- 

(Concluded on page 144) 








Business Correspondence on the Air 


Edward R. Gschwind 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


A radio script presented over Station WNOE, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, by students of the Joseph A. Maybin 
School for Graduates. 


Durinc the past school year, 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates 
conducted a series of broadcasts on various 
topics. One of the topics of discussion was 
business correspondence. The following is 
the script that was used: 


Announcer: Here are the Maybin Hi-Lighters again. 
In our last broadcast we gave you three prize short 
stories which were the result of a contest climaxing 
instruction in effective phrasing as a preliminary to 
the writing of the business letter. ‘Today we shall 
prove to you that effective writing as evident in the 
technique of those stories makes possible the business 
letter that creates an impression. 

The following scene is a typical routine day in 
the teaching of English at the Joseph A. Maybin 
School. We hear the professor speak. 

Professor: ‘The characteristics of the short story carry 
over to the business letter. To be effective, both 
must be expressed tersely, specifically, climactically, 
and freshly. It is in the body of the business letter 
that you must use “‘all the tricks of the trade.” 

First Student: Professor, isn’t it true that all business 
letters must be short? 

Professor: That statement is incorrect. There is no 
definite length to any letter. A business letter may 
be two lines or ten pages. It is complete when it 
has expressed fully the message desired. We do, 
however, sharpen our phrases—choose those words 
which are more electric—and then express ourselves 
concisely and to the point. 

First Student: What about the letter of application? 
That should be short, shouldn’t it? If it’s long, it 
will be tossed into the wastebasket. 

Professor: If the letter is good, it won’t be thrown 
away. A letter of application can hardly get by 
under 200 words, unless the letter briefly introduces 
the applicant and indicates that a data sheet is en- 
closed. How can the letter of application be short 
when it must contain the seven vital elements? 
Who can name at least one element? 

First Student: A letter of application should restate the 
position open. 

Second Student: A letter of application should give the 
definite specific skills the applicant has that will 
fill the job requirements. 

Third Student: A letter of application should list at 
least three references and the position of each person 
given. 

Fourth Student: A letter of application should tactfully 
indicate the reason for desiring to locate with that 
particular organization. 

Fifth Student: A letter of application should indicate 
what academic training has been taken to supple- 
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ment the commercial training. Broad background 
is being required more all the time. 

Sixth Student: A letter of application should indicate 
experience—if the applicant has had any. 

Seventh Student: A letter of application should request 
an interview and end with the address and the 
telephone number of the applicant. 

Professor: Very good. Now, in the writing of the letter 
of application if we fulfill each of these parts, using 
specific data, and remember one more important 
element, our letter will create an impression. 

First Student: What is that other important element? 


Professor: It is just this: Your letter will be one of 
several placed on the employment manager’s desk; 
for it to be given immediate attention over the 
other letters, it must be fresh and inviting in its 
presentation. It must start with a punch! 

First Student: Professor, haven't you some specimen 
letters that will give us an idea? 

Professor: Yes, here are some letters that I feel are 
excellent examples of effective business correspond- 
ence. These letters should clarify the situation and 
bring home to you this final point: Every letter is a 
sales letter. If you drive home your ideas with 
force and originality, you will sell what you have to 
offer—whether it be your services or a commodity 
that you represent. These letters were written by 
members of last term’s English class. 

Miss King, will you read this letter of application 
written by Edwina Rosenbohm? 

Miss King: Dear Mr. Smith: 

A friend of mine, Mr. Joseph Alfred, has brought 
to my attention a vacancy in your office 
tion of stenographer. 
qualified to fill it. 

It is my understanding that you want a young 
lady who is able to take dictation rapidly and ac- 
curately, with a background of general office work 

I can take shorthand at the rate of 60 words a 
minute and I can type at the rate of 70 words a 
minute. I have had some experience in general 
office work as a part-time worker for the Benson 
Company. 

I am a graduate of the Joseph A. Maybin School 
for Graduates, having compl ted a one-year com- 
mercial course. Supplementing this, I have also 
received an academic diploma from the Sophie B. 
Wright High School in June, 1940. 

The following persons have permitted me to use 
their names as references; they can give information 
regarding my character and ability: 


the posi- 
I feel that I am especially 


1. Miss Ray Abrams, principal of the Joseph A. 
Maybin School. 


2. Miss Adele Vickner, instructor in shorthand at 
the Joseph A. Maybin School 
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$. Miss Elenor Riggs, principal of the Sophie B. 
Wright High School. 


Since my training and experience have been in the 
line of your requirements, I feel that I have devel- 
oped the necessary skills to handle this position. I 
desire to work for the A. S. Smith Company as 
stenographer because I enjoy doing this kind of 
work; furthermore, the A. S. Smith Company offers 
excellent opportunity for advancement. 


I feel that my qualifications merit an interview. 
In this way you will be given the opportunity to 
judge me more completely, and I shall be able to 
present in more detail my assets. My home address 
is 201 State Street; my telephone number is UPtown 
idl 
7560M. 


Respectfully yours, 


Professor: Next we have a sales letter of announcement. 
This letter was actually prepared for a drug store in 
New Orleans to herald its opening. Miss Albano, 
will you please read this letter? 

Miss Albano: Dear Mrs. Blank: 

Here is great news for you! 

Because you are a person of discriminating taste 
one who appreciates a high-grade product serviced 
with a smile. . . the accurate filling of prescriptions 
and orders ...a Johnny-on-the-spot service insur- 
ing prompt delivery—because you are this high 
type of customer, see what we have planned for 
you: the up-to-the-minute Jones-Smith Pharmacy, 
conveniently located at Webster and Laurel Streets. 

The names Jones and Smith should be synonymous 
in your mind with “courteous selling.”” As manager 
of Consolidated Drug Store Number Two, I have 
served your neighborhood for fifteen years; and 

James Smith, my partner, was assistant manager at 
the same location for eight years. 

Therefore, we know your wants and we have 
planned to take care of them. We put our heads 
together and decided to give you what every good 
customer desires—a well-stocked drug store, up to 
date, ready to serve you efficiently, courteously, 
and economically. 

The success of the Jones-Smith Pharmacy will be 
your success. Your patronage will result in better 
prices for you... and it will enable us to study and 
supply your needs. 

At your first convenience, pay us a visit. Prove 
the old adage, “Seeing is Believing!’ We shall 
meet you at the door—with a smile. 

And for that Johnny-on-the-spot delivery ’phone 
UPtown 2356. 





Sincerely yours, 


Professor: Now, here is a letter that sells white shoe 
polish. Miss Gottesman, will you please read it for 
us? 


Miss Gottesman: Dear Mrs. Hardy: 

Are you having trouble with your white shoes? 
Are they spotless, or do they have those old gray 
stains on them from last week? If so, why not let 
them sparkle with Kleen White Shoe Polish, the 
new whitening that doesn’t rub off? 

Kleen White softens and polishes all smooth grain 
leather without hard rubbing. 

This polish comes in a convenient kit and can be 
bought at any standard dealer for 25 cents. 

Stop today and get a package; tomorrow you can 
witness Kleen White as it miraculously makes your 
shoes look clean and fresh. 


Very truly yours, 


November, 1943 


Professor: Now, here is a letter selling ink. It was 
written by Mary Lee Kemp, and I would like Miss 


Modica to read it 


Miss Modica: Dear Mr. Prima: 


We have in our possession an ink made especially 
for you—one that is permanent, one that stays on. 
Your personal letters and valuable documents can 
be kept secure without worrying about fading if 
you use our new Easy-Flo ink. This ink is reliable 


and true to its name. 


Just by filling your pen, you 


find that Easy-Flo flows easily and does not coagu- 


late. 


And Easy-Flo is nonacidic! Your fountain pen 
bladder will last a lifetime because it will be free 
from acids, found in many inks, that cause the 
rubber to break and decay, thus ruining the tubing. 

There will also be no more tipping of bottles, for 
our containers are solid and flat, designed for the 


traveler. 


Get your bottle of Easy-Flo today and know the 
ink that is the perfect recorder. It sells for 25 cents 
at any standard dealer. 


Sincerely yours, 


Professor: Here we have a collection letter. Notice the 
important part that tact plays. We want the bill 
paid; yet we want to keep the customer. Please 
read it, Miss Gianelloni. 


Miss Gianelloni: Dear Mrs. Monroe: 


What seems to be the trouble? Our last two com- 
munications to you have brought no response. 

We want our customers well pleased by offering 
them the services and the facilities at our disposal. 
We assume that the Clean-Rite washing machine 
has given you excellent co-operation in keeping 
your clothes spice and span—crispy fresh and clean 
or else we should have heard from you. 

Yet, our letters of January 1 and February 2 have 
brought no part payment as assurance of your satis- 


faction. 


We are doing all in our power to live up to our 
contract with you. Won’t you do your part so that 
our relationship will be on a “number one” basis? 

We want you to enjoy further credit privileges 
with us; this will be possible only by liquidating 


current indebtedness. 


Drop in any time this week. 


Sincerely yours, 


Professor: Now, we have a letter refusing credit. Notice 
how tactfully the writer refuses credit and yet re- 
tains the customer’s good will. Miss Melchert, 


please read it. 


Miss Melchert: Dear Mrs. Adams: 
We have received your letter of December | re 
questing a charge account. We appreciate your 


interest in our store. 


We regret, however, that be 


cause of war conditions we cannot comply with 
your request. This policy is the result of office cur 
tailment of employees and collectors; we have no 


open accounts. 
If these conditions 


change, we shall be delighted 


to consider an account for you. In the meantime, 
we shall be most pleased to serve you on a cash 
basis. We are looking forward to seeing you soon 


Announcer: Do you see 


Very truly yours, 


now why specific expression 


must be used in writing the letter “with a person 
ality’? Preparation that trains students to write 
letters that bring good results is being given at the 


Maybin Schoo! 
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Guidance in the Classroom 


by 


In a carefully organ- 
ized program at Ham- 
mond High School an 
attempt is made through 
a course that is taught in 
the classroom to help 
students decide whether 
they may have the apti- 
tude and interest to pur- 
sue vocational-commer- 
cial studies. The guid- 
ance program described in this article is 
correlated with the other guidance helps. 

The course, which is required of all general 
and commercial students and which is 
elective for college preparatory students, is 
offered in the first or second semester of the 
sophomore year. It is considered one of the 
most important commerce subjects. 

The purpose of the course, which is known 
as Business III, is threefold: (a) To teach 
the bookkeeping cycle. Students who will 
not have any further bookkeeping are given 
sufficient training so that they may keep 
their personal records. The course also 
serves as a foundation for an advanced 
course in bookkeeping in the senior year. 
(b) To teach, through the medium of book- 
keeping, general business information that 
is useful to every citizen. (c) To conduct a 
guidance program which will help the stu- 
dent decide whether he should go into 
vocational-commercial work. 

A textbook and a workbook are used for 
the record keeping part of Business III. 
This part of the work consumes approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the semester. Supple- 
mentary textbooks in general business train- 
ing are used to furnish background material. 

One of the main objectives of the course 
is to complete the bookkeeping cycle. It is 
desirable to include the use of banking 
services, personal bookkeeping and budget- 
ing, and bookkeeping and budgeting for 
social organizations. All this subject matter 
is definitely personal, not vocational, book- 
keeping. It does, however, provide the 
foundation and it is a prerequisite for a year 
of vocational bookkeeping which is offered 
in the senior year. The record keeping pro- 
vides the implements for understanding 
common business practices and problems; 
it also provides a good background for voca- 
tional training. 

Since Business III is the first commercial 


business 
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course the students take, 
special emphasis is placed 
on habits and attitudes 
which they must carry 
through school and into 
the job if they want to be 
successful. The following 
objectives are stressed: 
the 1. Correct spelling and un- 
derstanding of common 
business terms. 
2. Increased vocabulary and correct written and 
oral usage of English. 
3. Legible handwriting. 
4. Neatness, accuracy, and promptness. 
5. Acquaintance with the advantages of record 
keeping for individuals, families, and organiza- 
tions. 


Karly in the semester the students are 
told that an important part of Business IJ 
is the selection of the course with which 
they will succeed best in school and in life. 
One choice open to them is the general 
course in which there are fewer required 
subjects and greater opportunity to elect 
subjects in which they are especially inter- 
ested. The other choice is the commercial 
course from which they may choose one of 
four majors—bookkeeping, clerical, mer- 
chandising, or stenography. In every way 
possible the teacher tries to become well 
acquainted with the students and gain their 
confidence. As soon as the students feel 
free to respond, they are asked to write a 
composition using the following outline: 

What do your parents do? 
What do they want you to be? 
What do you want to be? 
What do you like to do? 
In school 
Work 
Recreation 
Out of School 
Work 
Recreation 
What do you dislike to do? 
In school 
Out of school 
Other comments 


It is explained to the students that the 
series of tests that is begun soon after is a 
help in finding their strong points to aid 
them in becoming most successful in school 
and in life. The battery of tests, given over 
a period of two weeks and not more than 
one a day, consists of the following: a spell- 
ing test (the present list contains 81 words); 
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an arithmetic fundamentals test (35 min- 
utes); a penmanship test (10 to 15 minutes); 
the O’Rourke’s Clerical Reasoning Test (20 
minutes); the O’Rourke’s Clerical Problems 
Test (25 minutes); and the Thurstone’s 
Employment Test (60 to 80 minutes, two 
days). 

The part of the guidance program de- 
scribed above and the part that follows are 
done in conjunction with the record keeping 
work. The program is organized so that 
neither part interferes with the best results 
in the other. 

As soon as the battery of tests is com- 
pleted, a teacher who is a specialist in each 
field spends the last half of the class period 
on consecutive days telling students about 
the general course and the bookkeeping, 
clerical, merchandising, and stenography 
majors. The students are given mimeo- 
graphed outlines of each course that may 
be used in discussing the courses with their 
parents. 

For the next few weeks the teacher inter- 
views each student during the last half of 
the class period. An interview takes from 
fifteen to twenty minutes and in some cases 
more than one interview is required. With 
the help of the composition which the stu- 
dent wrote, a copy of the subjects he has 
taken in high school, and a card showing 
his record on the battery of tests, as well as 
other pertinent information such as I. Q. 
and high school grades, there is sufficient 
data on hand to start the interview easily. 

As the reputation of Business HI grows 
from semester to semester, it is easier to 
persuade students not to take some course 
for which they have little ability and less 
chance to succeed. As soon as the student 
reaches a decision, a record of his choice is 
made on his card, together with the teach- 
er’s comments on the interview. If the 
student plans to take a commercial course, 
the Business III teacher plans his program 
for the remainder of his high school years, 
sends a copy of the program to the student’s 
adviser, keeps a copy for himself, and per- 
mits the student to make a copy. This pro- 
gram planning is done because the commer- 
cial course has developed so rapidly and 
changed so much during the past few years 
that it is hard for advisers not in the com- 
mercial field of teaching to keep abreast of 
the changes. It is also exceedingly difficult 
for the head of the commercial department 
to see that all students meet the require- 
ments for graduation from the chosen major. 

The students’ cards are kept on file in 
the department head’s office so that refer- 
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ence can be made to them at any time. A 
list is sent to each adviser indicating the 
commercial major or majors in which each 
student is most likely to succeed. Unless a 
student receives special permission from 
the head of the commercial department, he 
is not permitted to take a commercial 
course if his name is not on his adviser’s 
list. 

The strongest factor in favor of this pro- 
gram is that the teacher-student relationship 
built up in a semester’s time is conducive to 
unhurried guidance. The teacher gains the 
confidence of the student and decisions are 
not based on a “twenty-minute interview.” 
At this point a word of caution is necessary. 
The teacher who is chosen to teach the 
course must be one who is interested in 
students and who is trained in guidance 
technique. 

Business II] was first taught in the fall of 
1940, and careful records of results have 
been kept every semester in order that 
desirable improvements and adjustments 
could be made. Further adjustments will 
be made as experience indicates their de- 
sirability. 

The guidance feature in Business HIT has 
not been in operation long enough to war- 
rant stating positive results. However, the 
following trends are indicated: 

1. Students who are starting their third 
semester in high school show increasing in- 
terest and are very much in earnest about 
selecting the course that will make the best 
use of their abilities. This fact is shown by 
the number of students who discuss the 
matter with their parents and exert every 
effort to make the best decisions. 

2. Students have gained confidence in 
the ability of the Business III teacher to 
help them choose the courses in which they 
will sueceed. This confidence was brought 
about by some students who had the expe- 
rience of making a decision against the 
recommendation of the Business III teacher 
and failed in the subjects they chose. As a 
result, they had to change to the recom- 
mended course later. 

3. Indications are that the longer the 
plan is continued, the more students will be 
taking the courses in which they are most 
likely to succeed. This guidance should 
result in fewer failures in school subjects 
and in life occupations. 





BUY EXTRA U.S. WAR 
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The Consumer Goes to War 


by 
Recently I hap- Paul E. Loven ies, to cook like 
pened to meet a Chief Petty Officer ‘“‘mother’s home 


former fellow teacher 


United States Maritime Service 


cooking” after sev- 


while I was on “‘over- U. S. S. American Seaman eral weeks of train- 
night liberty.” He oor! - . ing. 
did not waste any Before joining the Maritime Service, Mr. In so far as possi- 


time in telling me 
that my consumer 
problems must be a 
thing of the past, now that the Navy and the 
Maritime Service take care of my food, 
clothing, and shelter. Many civilians think 
that they are hard hit by the rationing pro- 
gram and that the men in the service do not 
know of the sacrifices they are making. This 
is not true. I shall explain a few of the con- 
sumer problems experienced on the U. 5. S. 
American Seaman in an attempt to have 
civilians realize that sailors who are merchant 
seaman are doing their bit on the consumer 
front. 

In regard to food, the sailors have little 
to complain about. The U. S. Government 
knows that good food is one of the best 
morale builders. On the quantitative basis, 
the sailor probably fares better than he did 
at home. It seems as if his “eye is bigger 
than his stomach” when he approaches the 
galley. ‘The cooks place the portions of food 
on the tin tray as each man passes by. If 
they were permitted to help themselves, 
some men would take too much and waste 
costly food by leaving it on the tray. If 
they are permitted to wait on themselves, 
sailors, as well as civilians, will frequently 
overstock—just as civilians did in the self- 
service markets before the rationing pro- 
gram started. As it is, the sailors may come 
back for “seconds” any time they desire, 
but the cooks usually estimate portions 
accurately. If ever complaints are made 
they are usually attributed to the cooking 
of the food and not to the quantity. We can- 
not expect boys who never went near the 
kitchen, except when they went after cook- 
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Loven taught commercial subjects in the 
high school at Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





ble, the commissary 
steward buys fresh 
fruits and vegetables 
in season, taking advantage of quantity pur- 
chases under Navy contracts. Orders, as 
well as menus are planned in advance and 
expensive last-minute telephone orders are 
seldom necessary. The “gobs” do miss 
having an icebox to “raid” at night, but 
night rations are always provided for men on 
watch while at sea. 

Some civilians may believe that service 
men are not economical with rationed food 
because of the priority ratings. This is not 
true, however. We do not have bacon three 
or four times a week as we did last year; 
we now have it only once or twice a week. 
We have more important things to do 
than to sit up worrying about how to get 
extra butter the next day, for we know all 
about the shortages and thus economize. Now 
we have one lump of butter for two slices of 
bread and we do not waste it. We do not 
have ice cream as frequently as we formerly 
had it, and when it is served, it is usually 
half sherbet. Except when returning from 
cold watches up on deck, the sailor seldom 
drinks any more coffee than he did at home. 
He doesn’t have to worry about buying 
meat, but he knows that we have a meatless 
day on the ship and that the cuts of meat are 
not always so good as they were before we 
undertook the task of feeding the Allies as 
well as our own country. 

In regard to clothing, we have a general 
issue which must last us for an indefinite 
length of time. We do not have mothers or 
wives to take care of our clothing, and we 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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The Logic of Accountancy 


The following brief and sim- 
plified discussion of the logic of 
accountancy was prepared for 
the use of my students in Eco- 
nomics 5A (Accounting, first 
semester) at Pomona College in 
the hope that it might help them understand 
that the reasoning behind the assembling, 
recording, and presentation of accounting 
data is logical. 


THE BALANCE SHEET. The balance sheet 
is the goal of all accounting effort. It 
may be defined as a classified listing of the 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship of a 
business at one particular time. Its con- 
stituent elements may be defined as follows: 
Assets are anything that a business owns or 
claims; liabilities are anything that a business 
owes, or the creditors equity in the assets of 
the business; and proprietorship is the 
owner’s or owners’ equity in the assets of 
the business. If “A” represents assets, “E”’ 
represents equities, “L” represents _lia- 
bilities, and “P” represents proprietorship, 
then these relationships may be expressed 


as A=E, or A=L+P (E=L+P). 


THE INCOME STATEMENT. ‘The income (or 
profit and loss) statement may be defined as 
a classified listing of the incomes and ex- 
penses of a business during a specified period 
of time. The period of time covered by the 
income statement is that which elapses 
between the date of the balance sheets at 
the beginning and at the end of the fiscal 
period. The function of the income state- 
ment is to explain increases or decreases in 
proprietorship. For example, if the proprie- 
torship on January 1, 1943, is $10,000 and 
on December 31, 1943, it is $15,000, the 
balance sheet dated December 31, 1948, 
will indicate only that the proprietorship is 
$5,000 greater than it was on the balance 
sheet dated January 1, 1943. In the absence 
of additions or withdrawals of capital, or 
adjustments in true reserves, the income 
statement will present a complete explana- 
tion of what caused the change. 

In the preceding paragraph the terms 
“expense” and “income” were used. These 
terms may be defined as follows: Expenses 
are negative changes in_ proprietorship, 
actual or estimated and usually final; in- 
comes are positive changes in proprietor- 
ship, actual or estimated and usually final. 
f incomes exceed expenses during a given 
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fiscal period, the business has 
made a “profit”; if expenses 
exceed incomes, the business 
has incurred a “loss.” 

THE account. The dollar 
amounts appearing on the bal- 
ance sheet and income statement are the 
balances of accounts. It is the function of 
accounts to act as gathering places for all 
accounting information from which these 
balances are computed. Some accounts, 
like reserves for depreciation, are offsets 
to others and so, strictly speaking, the 
“‘balance” consists of the two accounts 
taken together. Since the information which 
is gathered together in the accounts ulti- 
mately appears on the balance sheet or 
income statement, the same reasoning which 
underlies the construction of the balance 
sheet must likewise form the basis for the 
recording of information in the accounts. 
The accounting process, which is the logical 
development of this reasoning, may be 
described as follows: At the beginning of 
each fiscal period the accountant, in effect, 
breaks down the balance sheet of the pre- 
vious fiscal period into its constituent ele- 
ments; namely, the accounts. During the 
fiscal period these accounts are used to 
gather together information which is re- 
assembled into a balance sheet and income 
statement at the end of that fiscal period. 


Customarily, assets appear on the left 
side of the balance sheet (when it is presented 
in “account form’’) and liabilities and pro- 
prietorship appear on the right. (If this rule 
were consistently followed, the reverse 
would provide an equally workable formula.) 
Since all accounting information is recorded 
algebraically, increases in assets are recorded 
on the left side of accounts which are used to 
assemble information concerning assets, and 
decreases are recorded on the right side. 
Since equities appear on the right side of the 
balance sheet, increases in accounts used to 
assemble information concerning equities 
are recorded on the right side and decreases 
are recorded on the left side. 


In accounting terminology, the term 
“debit” is used instead of the word “‘left,”’ 
and the term “credit” is used instead of the 
word “right.” These terms need have no 
other significance when they are used to 
describe accounting data. 

(Concluded on page 148) 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is used 
in more schools than all competing 
textbooks combined. 
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TWESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, is a good example 
of how old techniques give way to newer and better techniques. Many 
of the older techniques that proved so successful in previous editions 
have been retained and improved. However, the author has introduced 
many new teaching devices, and many of the older ones have been 
improved. 


In this new book there are definite forcing techniques to obtain speed 
and to obtain accuracy. The teacher's time and the student's time are 
saved by a suggested budget of time for each class period. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING uses a direct approach. 


learns to write complete 


The student 
words, sentences, paragraphs, and letters 


early in the course. He makes rapid progress and soon gets into prac- 


tical office problems. Throughout his work on office production prob- 


lems his skill is constantly developed. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is more than a typing book. Technique 
exercises emphasize grammar, punctuation, word division, and other 
problems of the typist. 


You will be amazed at the results obtained when you try some of the 


new techniques in 2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is doing an important wartime job in 


civilian schools and in Army and Navy schools where it is training 


students in a minimum amount of time. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Orientation for Clerks and Stenographers Enroute 
to Washington 


(Editor’s Note: Dorothy Helene Veon of George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., has had 
many opportunities to observe the difficulties of young 
people coming to Washington to work in civil service 
occupations. The following is some advice that Miss Veon 
suggests should be given to these new civil service workers 
before they go to Washington. Her comments offer some 
food for thought to teachers who are giving civil service 
training.) 

Employee counselers in the Federal Gov- 
ernment are reporting a continued increase 
in problematic employees. Some of these 
difficulties might either be alleviated or sub- 
dued back in “the old home town” before 
the future employee sets out on his career. 

Many of the younger people, for example, 
have an erroneous conception of Washing- 
ton. It is not the glamour city played up in 
fiction and news reels. Many of the housing 
difficulties are comparable to those in the 
recent film, “The More the Merrier,” but 
few difficulties attain the romantic end por- 
trayed in that film. There is a dearth of the 
male role in Washington. Yes, night clubs 
exist but the larger percentage of girls 
attend in groups with the feminine element 
predominating. Rooming houses may have 
the connotation of college dormitories, but 
few exciting and truly luxurious ones exist. 
Disappointments are evident; the new em- 
ployee often repacks his belongings and 
returns home. 

But does the total Washington present 
such a drab picture?) No. Washington is 
the hub of international affairs. Here one 
may see many of the persons exemplified in 
the news; one may view many historic and 
interesting places about which he has read. 
Innumerable opportunities are available 
for furthering education, either formally or 
informally. ‘These and many other advan- 
tages more than counterbalance the dark 
side. 

In general, what type of information 
might be included in an orientation program 
which might be valuable to these potential 
employees coming to Washington? The 
following topics are suggested: 

1. Background of the Federal Government and the 

Civil Service System. 

Material on the purposes and functions of the Fed- 

eral agencies may be obtained from the Office of 

War Information, Washington, D. C. For general 

information, however, a good book on_ political 

science would suffice. 

2. Governmental Personnel Policies. 
a. Recruitment. 
b. Placement 
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c. Classification and salary range. 
d. Working hours and overtime. 
e. Promotional opportunities. 

f. Efficiency ratings. 

g. Training programs. 

3. Operation of a Stenographic Unit. 

a. The “pool” vs. decentralized stenographic work. 

b. Use of the “detail” system of lending employees 
from the unit on a temporary basis to operating 
offices. 

c. Placement on a permanent basis to an office 
within the agency. 

4. Personal Elements. 

a. Locating temporary and permanent living quar- 
ters. 

b. Budgeting one’s salary and time. 

c. Developing personality through a clinic or a simi- 
lar instructional device. (In Washington, as 
elsewhere, it seems as if these personal elemerts 
weigh more heavily with regard to promotion 
than the factors of skill attainment or production 
output. One of the pet peeves among supervisors 
is the dress of the collegiate “‘sweater girl” type.) 


+ 


Leisure Activities. 

a. Budgeting one’s time to include some worthwhile 
activities. 

b. Choosing one’s friends in a strange city. (A 
person who is lonely may become lax in the 
choice of friends—attaching himself to the first 
person who seems to be at all friendly.) 

c. Taking advantage of educational opportunities. 
(Formal education abounds in Washington. 
Several universities present their regular offerings 
to night-school students. The largest of these 
are: Catholic University of America, The George 
Washington University, Georgetown University, 
and American University—enabling the govern- 
mental employee to begin or to continue his 
college education. Students working full-time in 
Government offices may take courses at night 
which will be accredited toward a_ university 
degree. The Federal Government operates its 
own in-service training program in many of the 
agencies where the employee may be upgraded on 
his present job or trained for a different type of 
position.) 

d. Availing oneself of the employee counseling pro- 
grams existing within the various Federal agen- 
ees. 

e. Sightseeing. (It has been said that it is possible 
for some people to see more within a radius of a 
few miles than others would see in a cross-country 
hop. A map of the physical layout of the city 
may be obtained from the Capital Transit Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.) 

f. Enjoying the secial activities: USO functions; 
YWCA-YMCA programs; recreational programs 
of the various agencies; a church of one’s choice; 
ete. 

It has been said that many of the Federal 

agencies are employing almost anyone who 

walks “through the door.”’ Since the Federal 

Government is in need of employees, the 

“run of the mill” will be employed now, 

but what about the strife after the turmoil? 

Who will be retained? 
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Typewriting Check List 


The typewriting check list shown below 
was designed by Eleanor Robinson of Mo- 
ravian College for Women, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and Marjorie Fitch of the 
Washington School for Secretaries, New 
York City. The purposes of the list are to 
simplify the teacher’s work and to increase 
the value of the papers to the students. 

Each student is provided with a copy of 
this list so that he may consult it to find 
the meaning of the errors which may be 
checked on his typewriting or transcription 
papers. The teacher writes in the margin of 


A. Failure to Concentrate 
Letter or letters 
1. Added 
2. Omitted 
3. Repeated 
4. Transposed 
Word or words 
5. Added 
6. Omitted 
7. Repeated 
8. Transposed 


B. Touch 
9. Uneven touch—uneven color 
10. Too heavy touch 
11. Too light touch 
12. Failure to print 
13. Omitted letter 
14. Piling 


C. Rhythm 
15. Irregular spacing 
16. Doubled letter 
17. Shadow (lingering on the keys) 
18. Impingement (overlapping of 
letters) 


D. Skipping 
19. Between words (lingering on 
space bar) 
20. Between letters (lingering on 
keys) 
21. Between letters (hitting key too 
hard) 
Ki. Shifting 
22. Too slow 
23. Too fast 


lowered second letter 
raised capital 
IF. General typing errors 
Misstroke 
24. Adjacent letters 
25. Substitution (right for left) 
26. Substitution (left for right) 
27. First finger reaches 
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the paper the numbers that apply, placing 
them opposite the line in which the mistake 
occurs. For general mistakes, such as place- 
ment or touch, the numbers may be put in 
any designated location. 

Both students and teachers soon learn the 
numbers that occur most frequently and 
they know at once what the mistakes are. 
Of course, there are some types of mistakes 
that cannot be conveniently included in 
such a list, so there will probably always be 
some cases in which the teacher must write 
out comments. 


28. Failure to space 
29. Fingers off guide keys 


Repeated errors with 

30. Left hand 
31. First finger 
32. Second finger 
33. Third finger 
34. Fourth finger 

85. Right hand 
36. First finger 
37. Second finger 
38. Third finger 
39. Fourth finger 


G. Miscellaneous 

40. Syllabication 

41. Piling at right margin (bell 
disregarded) 

42. Irregular left margin (faulty 
carriage return) 

43. Faulty use of variable line 
spacer 

44. Faulty alignment (return of 
paper to machine) 

45. Poor erasing 

46. Erasing—if not permitted 

47. Strikeovers 


H. Placement 
48. Centered too high 
49. Centered too low 
50. Should be single spacing 
51. Should be double spacing 


52. Bottom margin too narrow 
53. Bottom margin too wide 
54. Margins unequal 

55. Irregular right margin 


56. Short lines 
57. Long lines 
58. Pyramid 
59. Incorrect proportion between 
width and length 
60. Failure to align paper 
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Business Education in Wartime 


(Editor’s Note: The following material is quoted 
from an article written by Francis B. Haas, state super- 
intendent of public instruction in Pennsylvania. The 
article, ‘Major Contributions to the War Effort Made by 
the Educational Forces of Pennsylvania,” was published 
in the May, 1943, issue of PENNSYLVANIA Pustic IN- 
STRUCTION.) 


Today, as never before, teachers of busi- 
ness subjects have the rare privilege of con- 
tributing substantially, even directly, to 
the war effort. From our classrooms must 
come well-trained boys and girls and older 
men and women to take the places of those 
who are called to serve in the Nation’s 
armed forces, or to make weapons with 
which those forces may fight. 

It is no longer enough simply to teach the 
rudiments of business skills and to depend 
upon experience to complete the task of 
converting our students from boys and 
girls into responsible members of our eco- 
nomic community. Now, our students must 
be trained in the familiar basic skills and 
we must also provide them, as far as possi- 
ble, with a substitute for the experience 
which they now have no time to acquire. 
The recent experience of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which employed 18,000 additional 
office workers in the past six months, em- 
phasizes the necessity for training to take 
the place of experience. ‘Thousands of young 
people who lacked experience or supple- 
mentary training were hired to work as 
clerks, typists, stenographers, and business 
machine operators, and were consequently 
of little value. It was necessary for teachers 
from the business practice departments of 
the Washington public schools to conduct 
night classes for these inexperienced and in- 
adequately trained employees. 

With this point in mind, as well as the 
results of a recent national survey showing 
the need for stenographers, expert typists, 
and calculating and other machine operators, 
Pennsylvania has undertaken a_ training 
program to fill this need. At the beginning 
of the war it became evident that corre- 
spondence, orders, requisitions, payrolls, and 
other kinds of clerical work are necessary in 
war industries for the making of guns and 
the building of ships, in military operations 
for communicating and furnishing supplies, 
and for carrying on the detail work of gov- 
ernmental offices and private businesses 
engaged in wartime work. Adequately 
trained office workers were needed quickly 
and in constantly increasing numbers. Edu- 
cational leaders in Pennsylvania are meeting 
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the increasing shortage of trained office 
workers by the following steps: 

1. Determining the number and _ types 
of trained office workers needed in vital 
war production areas of the state through 
contacting the United States Employment 
Service, the United States Civil Service 
Commission, personnel and office managers 
in war industries, military officials, govern- 
mental officials, and through surveys made 
by local business research organizations, 
chambers of commerce, and service clubs. 

2. Organizing local advisory committees 
for clerical training to determine how best 
to mect these needs in individual communi- 
ties. These committees are to consist of 
representatives of the groups listed in Step 1 
with the addition of directors of business 
education and other essential officials from 
the public schools. 

3. Reorganizing business education 
courses, facilities, equipment, and methods 
for training office workers in the schools. A 
single example will be mentioned in connee- 
tion with the reorganizing of equipment. 
Typewriters have become a_ problem in 
many schools. This problem has been solved 
by pooling the equipment, scheduling the 
use of typewriters every period in the day, 
scheduling classes before and after school 
and in the evening, discontinuing personal- 
use and prevocational classes in the junior 
high school, scheduling two intensive thirty- 
minute periods of typing instruction during 
one class period, and so forth. 

4. Organizing extension classes in the 
afternoons and evenings for training needed 
wartime office workers through short, in- 
tensive, refresher courses for those formerly 
engaged in office work, and short, intensive 
pre-employment courses, devoted to a single 
field of instruction, for those who have not 
had previous experience in office work. 

5. Since store workers and other distribu- 
tive occupational workers are necessary 
during wartime for the distribution of goods 
to consumers and the maintenance of morale 
among consumers on the home front, dis- 
tributive occupational 


training programs 


have been organized in the cleventh and 
twelfth grades in the public schools, and 


extension classes meet in the afternoons and 
evenings for training adult workers for 
needed wartime distributive occupations. 
The latter program includes the training of 
replacement workers in retail establish- 
ments, retraining and upgrading experienced 
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workers in retail establishments, training 
owners and managers to understand war- 
time conditions and controls affecting public 
operations, and a program to train retailing 
executives how to teach an employee quickly 
= effectively. 

}. Organizing classes in the last two years 
of pe high school, and evening extension 
classes for adults in consumer behavior. 
These courses include such topics as govern- 
ment rationing, hoarding, overbuying, short- 
ages, credit control, conservation, substitu- 
tion, salvage, inflation pressures, taxes, 
racketeering, restricted communication and 
transportation, budgeting, intelligent buy- 
ing, systematic saving for war bonds, and 
income control. 

The organization of a Committee on 
Consumer Education in the Department of 
Public Instruction to assist schools in ini- 
tiating and developing programs in con- 
sumer education, and preparing, collecting, 
and disseminating instructional materials in 
this field. 

Through the ESMWT program under 
the direction of the Pennsylvania State 
College, free courses are 
throughout the state in accounting, statis- 
tics, personnel management, office manage- 
ment, cost control, and other similar sub- 
jects. 

Public evening school classes through- 
out the state are — at least two groups 
of intensive courses in shorthand, typing, 
hookkeeping and cma business ma- 
chines, filing, and other business subjects 
each school year. 

The challenge is for leaders in the field of 
business education to maintain an optimistic 
attitude, be creative and alert in their 
approach to their job, and to work as they 
have never worked before. Office workers 
and salespeople will continue to be in a 
strategic position to build home front mo- 
rale, and the problem of training adequate 
personnel in these fields will be with us, not 
only for the duration, but also for the re- 
construction period which will follow the 
cessation of hostilities. 


being offered , 


National and State Meeting in Detroit 

The National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Michigan Business Educa- 
tion Association will combine for a wartime, 
concentrated two-day meeting in the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Michigan, on December 28 
and 29. For the N. B. T. A., this will be the 
forty-sixth annual meeting. The general 
theme of the meeting will be “Business 
Education in Wartime and Its Implications 
for the Future.” 

The meeting has been scheduled for mid- 
week to avoid the difficulties of transporta- 
tion. Hotel rooms are assured to members of 
both associations if reservations are made 
before the time of registration. The room 
rates in the Hotel Statler are: single rooms 
$3.00 to $6.00; double rooms—$5.00 to $9.00; 
double rooms with twin beds—$%6.00 to $9.00. 

On the morning of Tuesday, December 28, 
there will be an opening joint session of the 
N. B. T. A. and the M. B. E. A. with Ivan 
Mitchell, president of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation serving as chairmen. ‘Two outstand- 
ing addresses have been planned. A luncheon 
session of the M. B. E. A. will be held on 
December 28. During the “au the 
departmental meetings of the N. B. T. A. 
will be held. The evening of December 28 
has been left open for miscellaneous meetings. 

On Wednesday morning, December 29, 
Ivan EK. Chapman, assistant superintendent 
of schools in Detroit and past president of 
the N. B. T. A., will serve as chairman of a 
breakfast meeting of past presidents and 
past executive board members of the N. B. 
T. A. The second general session will start 
at 10:00 a.m. with Dr. Paul S. Lomax serving 
as chairman. ‘wo outstanding speakers have 
been engaged for this meeting, one speaking 
from the point of view of business, and one 
from the point of view of business education. 
The afternoon will be devoted to round 
table meetings. At 6:30 p.m. there will be a 
closing dinner session jointly sponsored by 
the N. B. T. A. and the M. B. E. A. A na- 
tionally-known speaker has been obtained 
for this meeting. 





teachers. Single copies $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 


$2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 
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WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
by Harvey A. Andruss 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book designed for use in a collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book for bookkeeping 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Haynes-Broom-Hardaway 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a collegiate methods course and a reference book for business teachers. Single copies 
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* %* %*« Business Teachers 


Lye ALLEN, High School, Willmar, Minnesota—U. S. 
Army 

C. AmunpbsEN, Central High School, Superior, Wiscon- 
sin—U. S. Navy 

S. E. ANperson, Lamar Senior High School, Houston, 
Texas—U. S. Army 

ELEANOR BarcK ey, 
Jersey—WAVES 

Dr. Joun A. BartKy, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago, Ilinois—U. S. Navy 

R. M. Basser, High School, Tracy, Minnesota—U. S. 
Army 

A. C. Bauer, High School, Bemidji, Minnesota—U. S. 
Navy 

Konrapb Bexxer, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky—U. S. Army 

LAWRENCE J. Betancer, High School, Hastings, New 
York—U. S. Army 

Henry Berrenporr, Junior-Senior 
Litchfield, Minnesota—U. S. Army 

W. T. Boone, East High School, Huntington, West 
Virginia—U. S. Army 


High School, Wharton, New 


High 


School, 


Beverty H. Bowman, Texas Christian University, Ft. 
Worth, Texas—U. S. Navy 

GroRGE Boyie, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 
I}linois—U. S. Navy 

Heven Buck, High School, Chester, Pennsylvania 
WAVES 

Howarp Buska, High School, Elk River, Minnesota 
U.S. Army 

T. W. Caskey, High School, Steubenville, Ohio— U. S. 
Merchant Marine 

HerMan Ciark, North Side Senior High School, Ft. 
Worth, Texas—U. S. Army 

Ricnarp M. Cotwewii, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Rose M. Consour, High School, Clairton, Pennsy! 
vania—U.S. Marines (WR) 

Dr. J. Dewserry CopeLanp, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia——U. S. Navy 

SamMuEL D. Craven, High School, Chester, Pennsyl- 
lania—U. 5. Army 

KENNETH CREIGHTON, Rundlett Junior High School, 
Concord, New Hampshire—U. S. Navy 

Joun C, Crouse, U.S. Naval Training School, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana—U. S. Army 

Emity W. Cunnincuam, Upper Darby Junior High 
School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania—-U. S. Marines 
(WR) 

Paut Dauuna, High School, Netcong, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 

K. P. Dana, Conaut High School, East Jaffrey, New 
Hampshire—U. 5. Army 

W. E. Daniets, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming—U. 5S. Navy 

VioteTtta Dirtum, Wesleyan 
West Virginia—WAVES 

KENNETH R. Doran, High School, Monticello, New 
York—U. S. Army 

KATHLEEN 
Illinois 


College, Buckhannon, 


DRUMMOND, 

WAVES 

IMOGENE Dyer, Walton 
Virginia—WAVES 


High School, Charleston, 


High School, Walton, West 
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A. E. Epstrom, High School, Braham, Minnesota— 
U.S. Army 

Wituram Exuiotrt, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa 
Ana, California—U. S. Army 

CLARENCE Fetter. High School. Marlboro, New York 
—U.S. Army 

Wittarp C. Fut, High School, Glens Falls, New 
York—U. S. Army 

Mary Foran, High School, Ramsey, New Jersey 
WAVES 

HeLten FrANKLAND, Hume-Fogg Vocational School, 
Nashville, Tennessee—WAVES 

Pau J. Frantz, High School, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
—U.S. Army 

Inez Frinx, Duval County Vocational School, Jack- 
sonville, Florida—WAVES 

Perer GALANtI, Jefferson Junior-Senior High School, 
Lodi, New Jersey—U. S. Army 

A. Nei Gatiuzzo, High School, Crafton, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army Air Force 

JosepH GoLEMME, Northeastern University 
School), Boston, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

P. G. Goopnow, High School, Dover, Massachusetts 
U. S. Navy 

SyDNEY GrirFiIn, Washington School for Secretaries, 
New York, New York—-WAC 

EK. M. Hari, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Houston, Texas——U. S. Army 

Linnie Ruta Haut, New Mexico State College, State 
College, New Mexico—WAVES 

Jack W. Harvey, High School, Oak Hill, West Vir- 
ginia~-U. S. Army 

Cuartes Heprick, East High School, Huntington, 
West Virginia—U. S. Navy 

HeLten Marie JENNINGS, Central High School, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma—WAVES 

Evva JOCHUMSEN, Academy, Newburgh, New 
York—WAVES 

Jack C. Jounston, High School, Fort Fairfield, Maine 

U.S. Army 

Bernarp M. Jonnsrone, High School, Glens Falls, 
New York—U. S. Army 

Curis Junc, High School, Warrensburg, Missouri 
U.S. Navy 

LYMAN Keriru, Northeastern University (Day School), 
Boston, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Raupu R. Kirn, St. Louis University High School, St 
Louis, Missouri—U. S. Navy 

FRANCES Knicut, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky——-WAVES 

GeorGE Knicut.Ly, High School, Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Navy 


(Day 


ree 


Janev Kreske, High School, Newington, Connecticut 
WAVES 
FRANK LaBarsa, Jefferson Junior-Senior High School, 
Lodi, New Jersey—U.S. Army 
Noex P. Larry, Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Penn:ylvania—U. S. Army 


RoLtaNpd Linpwaui, High School, Hampton, New 
Jersey—U.S. Army 

Cuarves R. Linc, High School, Westwood, New 
Jersey —U. 5S. Army 


LorMER, Vocational School, Diego, 


WAC 


I LORENCE 
California 


Sau 
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Wewpon Lucas, High School, Navasota, Texas—U. S. 
Army 

Boyp Lutz, Beaver High School, Bluefield, West 
Virginia—U. S. Army 

Francis Lyon, High School, Bloomingdale, New York 
—U. S$. Army 

RayMonp Mannina, A. & M. College, College Station, 
Texas—U. 5S. Army 

E. D. Martin, Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Houston, Texas—U. S. Army 

Ricuarp Martin, Gibson Senior High School, Butler, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Mary R. McGaranan, High School, Windsor, Ver- 
mont—WAC 

R. D. McIntyre, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky—U. S. Army Air Force 

J. A. McTavisn, High School, West Lafayette, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

Craupe MrkKeson, High School, Maplewood, Mis- 
souri—U. S. Navy 

Ray Mitier, Gibson Senior High School, Butler, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Jack Minuican, chief, Business Education Division, 
State Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
Lansing, Michigan—U. S. Navy 

R. Moosr, High School, Lake Forest, Illinois—U. 5. 
Navy 

CLARENCE Mu.uins, West Tennessee Business College, 
Jackson, ‘Tennessee—U. S. Army 

Susan Muuurns, Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas—WAC 

CLrarE Munpeui, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming—U. S. Navy 

Verna Pautseck, High School, LeSueur, Minnesota 
WAC 

VerRNON V. Payne, New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico—U. S. Navy 

GroRGE PEARSON, High School, Marlboro, New York 
U.S. Army 

C. W. Peavey, Spaulding High School, Rochester, 
New Hampshire—U. S. Army 

Cuartes M. Potuack, High School, Hampton Bays, 
New York—U. S. Army 

Witey Ricu, Baylor University, Waco, Texas—U. 3. 
Army 

Nein Ricuarps, High School, Irondale, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

Roperta RicHarpson, American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines, lowa—U. S. Marines (WR) 

Vicror Rossi, High School, Mahopac, New York 
U.S. Army 

T. B. Roruwe.i, High School, Slayton, Minnesota 
U.S. Army 

CurisropHeER M. Ryan, Evening and 
School, Brooklyn, New York U 


Vocational 
. 5. Army 


Jack Sassman, High School, Hackettstown, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 


Atgert J. Scuweicer, Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Worcester, Massachusetts—U. S. Navy 

W. C. Scorr, Clendenin High School, Clendenin, West 
Virginia~-U. S. Army 

WiLbur Suerry, Froebel High School, Gary, Indiana 
U.S. Navy 


lHomas R. Sauer, High School, Crafton, Pennsylvania 


U.S. Navy 
KENNETH Suuts, High School, Hoverhill, Massa- 
chusetts-U. S. Navy 
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Ngison Expon Suixemr, High School, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 


Irvine Sprincsr, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

FRANK StrvuKket, Senior High School, Weehawken, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

J. J. Suttivan, Spencer Business School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Cuirrorp Swanson, High School, Sleepy Eye, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Army 

H. H. Tart, Warren G. Harding High School, Warren, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

Leonarp V. Tayutor, Laurenceville High School, 
Springfield, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Wituam J. Tracker, Citrus Union High School, 
Azusa, California—U. S. Navy 

G. J. Tuomas, High School, Oak Hill, West Virginia— 
U.S. Army 

Witu1amM Tompson, High School, Champaign, Illinois 
—U. S. Navy 

T. R. Towntey, High School, Schuylerville, New York 
—U.S. Army Air Force 

DaniEL Twomey, Northeastern Junior High School, 
Somerville, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

LAVELLE Wiison, Charleston School of Commerce, 
Charleston, West Virginia—WAVES 

Marcaret WILson, Junior High School, Ballston Spa, 
New York—WAVES 

Ray H. Wirt, High School, Bemidji, Minnesota— 
U.S. Navy 

C. A. Woops, High School, Temple, Texas—U. 5. Army 

Dave Youcuers, Gibson Senior High School, Butler, 
Pennsylvania—U. 5S. Navy 

Emmett Younc, Cleburne High School, Cleburne 
Texas—U. S. Army 


x * 
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APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


BY POMEROY AND FISK 
om 
Au entirely meu. Aextheoh 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is the outgrowth of four successful previous editions of COMMERCIAL 
LAW, of which Mr. Pomeroy has been an author. Because of the fact that the new book has been 
so completely revised, the title has been changed to become more in harmony with the point of 


view, purpose, and content of the new book. 


Careful attention has been given to making this book technically correct, but at the same time, it 
has been written in a lively, personal tone that will have a strong appeal to students. It is written 
not only from the point of view of those who may go into business, but also from the point of view 
of the person who needs some legal information or guidance in his personal affairs. 

Each unit is introduced with a provocative case to illustrate what is forthcoming in the chapter 
and to stimulate the interest of the student in exploring the specific principles. Provocative ques- 


tions or ‘‘teaser’’ questions are used to add a popular appeal to the student's interest and imagination. 


A new unit is included on “Fair Dealing in Business’’ covering such topics as the regulatory 
measures of the Federal Trade Commission; the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; and other 
laws pertaining to health, weights and measures, and deceptive advertising. A new section is 
included on laws pertaining to automobile drivers, and new emphasis is given to laws pertaining 
to workmen’s compensation and child labor. The unit on sales is applicable to everyday problems. 


The course therefore has a strong consumer value. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Miss Kieffer at Ypsilanti 
Elizabeth M. Kieffer 


was recently appointed 
critic teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Lincoln Training School, 
which is one of the 
laboratory schools _ of 
Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. 

Miss Kieffer is a grad- 
uate of State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. She obtained 
her Master’s degree from 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
She has had several years 
of teaching experience in the high schools of 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Miss Kieffer was 
released from West Senior High School, 
Rockford, Illinois, to accept her new position 
this fall. 

Besides her teaching experience, Miss 
Kieffer has taken time to get some practical 
business experience. She has also been 
active in professional associations and has 
written for various business education pub- 
lications. 


Elizabeth Kieffer 


Wanted—Research Reports 


S. J. Turille, head of the department of 
commerce of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, has recently been ap- 
pointed chairman of the research committee 
for the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. His job is 
to assemble and classify information in 
regard to all Master’s and Doctor’s theses 
and dissertations that have been completed 
or that are in the process of being completed, 
in the field of business education. 

All member institutions have been re- 
quested to report this information to Mr. 
Turille. The reports should provide a listing 
of the study with the title, the year of its 
completion (if it has been completed), and 
the name of the institution which is sponsor- 
ing the research. Institutions should not 
send in manuscripts, but merely the reports. 


New Department at Penn State 


Effective November 1, 
Dr. Donald C. Fuller 
became assistant profes- 
sor of business education 
and economics at Penn- 
sylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Fuller is in 
charge of a new program 
organized in_ business 
education. 

Dr. Fuller previously 
taught at Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Westbrook Jun- 
ior College, Portland, 
Maine; and during the 
past summer at Pennsylvania State College. 
He has also taught in the high schools of 
Medford, Massachusetts; Woodbridge, New 
Jersey; Auburn, Massachusetts; and Exeter, 
New Hampshire. He received his B. S. and 
M. A. degrees from Boston University, and 
his Doctor’s degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Dr. D. C. Fuller 


Training Handicapped Typists 


A study of teaching typewriting to persons 
handicapped by the loss of one or more 
fingers is being made by Zita C. Bellamy, a 
graduate student at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The study 
will include a summary of work which has 
been done along this line, and it will set up 
complete plans for teaching persons with 
various finger disabilities to type. 

Miss Bellamy is eager to contact any 
teachers who have done such work, any 
teachers who have the problem of teaching 
such students to type, and any students who 
have finger disabilities and who are in- 
terested in learning to type. Complete in- 
structions and plans will be sent free of 
charge to any teacher or student who wishes 
to try them. 

Anyone who is interested may contact 
Miss Bellamy by writing to her at Tusculum 
College, Greenville, Tennessee. 





List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 


Cincinnati New York 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 
by Sherwood-Pendery 
A ‘6-paq0, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a supplement in bookkeeping and accounting courses. It covers such pay- 


ro!! deductior procedures as those involving income taxes, social security taxes, group insurance U. S. war bonds, and other de- 
ductors. It includes questions, problems, and one project with the necessary pay-roll forms. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 





San Francisco Dalias 





November, 1943 
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Wartime Consumer Emphases 


The following item is quoted from the 
April 1, 1943, issue of Education for Victory. 


This biweekly magazine is the official pub- 
lication of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Publications examined indicate that while school 
officials recognize that there is already much con- 
sumer education being included in school programs, 
instruction is not being given to all pupils. It is 
pointed out that almost every school subject can 
make its special contribution to the wartime con- 
sumer education program. In general, three ways of 
securing the needed emphasis are suggested: First, 
enriching courses and units now being taught; 
second, adding to present courses new units empha- 
sizing wartime consumer education problems; third, 
teaching courses in consumer education. There 
seems to be an almost unanimous opinion that the 
wartime consumer education program should be 
organized so as to fit into present or going school 
programs. 

A review of materials which have been distributed 
by state and city departments of education reveals a 
variety of suggestions as to ways in which schools 
may include consumer education as a part of their 
curricula: 


As a part of the broad program of schools and the 


war—From Georgia, Chicago, Illinois, and Los 
Angeles, California, there are publications dealing 
primarily with consideration of schools in wartime, 
In each of these the importance of and suggestions 
for a wartime program of consumer education jis 
emphasized. 


As a program of wartime economics—Iowa, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Maine have 
distributed to teachers suggestions for teaching war- 
time economics. In several of these the material 
was prepared primarily for social studies teachers, 
although in some cases suggestive activities for 
various subject-matter fields were given. 


As units in consumer education—An outline for a 
senior problems course from Los Angeles, California, 
states in the foreward that during the war emergency 
attention should be given to current economic prob- 
lems. Suggestions are given for ten weeks of study 
on such problems as rationing, inflation, price con- 
trol, planned spending, and do’s and don’t’s of bor- 
rowing money. 


As changed emphasis in present courses—Most of 
these suggestions were to home economics teachers 
for changed emphasis in their high school and adult 
classes. Publications were reviewed from Arizona, 
Iowa, South Dakota, Texas, New Mexico, Montana, 
and New York. 
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A SERIES OF PROJECTS 


COVERING A VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 
INVOLVING CLERICAL DUTIES 


ex 
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PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 


GOODFELLOW - KAHN 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is a combination textbook and workbook 


covering the nonsecretarial duties in six different kinds of business 


es as follows: 


retail dairy, grocery, varnish manufacturer, industrial insurance agent, filling 
station, and wholesale bakery. Special emphasis is placed upon recording of 
business information and making arithmetical calculations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 
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HELP US TO SERVE YOU IN WARTIME 


x kk 


There has already been a curtailment of the amount of paper that pub- 
lishers may use, and further curtailments are planned. In order to serve 
teachers for the duration of the war, we must make every effort to conserve 
the service items, such as teachers’ manuals and teachers’ keys. We want 
every teacher who uses one of our books for which there is a manual or a key 
to have these reference books without charge, but at the same time, they 


should be conserved. We therefore ask your co-operation as follows: 
(1) Do not request a manual or a key until you have investigated 
to see whether there is one available for your use in the school. 


(2) Do not request a replacement of an old manual or a key if your 


old copy is still usable. 
(3) If you have lost or misplaced your reference book, try to find it. 


(4) As a general principle, manuals and keys should be considered 
the property of the school. If you change teaching positions 
or change courses, these reference books should be made avail- 


able to your successor. 


We are suggesting these practices so that we may continue our usual 


policy of furnishing reference books. 


PRESERVE YOUR MANUALS AND KEYS 


xk & 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI New York CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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PRACTICE SETS” 
FOR REALISTIC 
APPLICATIONS 








Bookkeeping. Projects 
Radio Set 

Retail Store Set 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 
Gasoline Station Set 





Insurance Broker Set 
Commission Set 
Furniture Set 
Attorney Set 





CR ON AED 


Realty Set 

Auto Dealer Set 

Sporting Goods Set (Departmental) 
Manufacturing Set 

Municipal Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 





Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Haas Returns to Office of Education 


Effective September 27 Dr. Kenneth B. 
Haas returned to his former duties in the 
office of the Business Education Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
For approximately one year Dr. Haas served 
as a captain on special duty with the U, S. 
Army in connection with the training pro- 
gram in the Chemical Warfare School. He 
served as assistant director in the develop- 
ment of training methodology. On Septem- 
ber 12 Dr. Haas was placed on the inactive 
list and retired to civilian life. 

- me o 


Burgess Is War Casualty 


On August 20 Colonel M. David Burgess, 
formerly a commercial teacher at Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, died at Bowie Field, Texas. At the time 
of his death he was serving as Inspector 
General of the Fourth Armored Division. 

Colonel Burgess served in the first World 
War as a captain and was awarded the Purple 
Heart decoration. He had been active in 
military affairs continually and was called 
to active duty in March, 1941. 

Colonel Burgess served on the faculty of 
Arsenal Technical High School for twenty- 
three years. He was popular among the 
students and teachers and he had the com- 
mand and the respect of everyone. 

* * = 

New Faculty Members at Drexel Institute 

Dr. George P. Rea, president of Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, has announced the appointment of 
two new members to the faculty of the 
School of Business. ‘These new members 
are Behrens Ulrich and Jane Pryse Ehlers. 

Professor Ulrich, who was a member of 
the faculty from 1939 to 1941, returns as 
assistant professor of merchandising. He isa 
graduate of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, and the School of Retailing of New 
York University, New York City. Professor 
Ulrich has had business experience in retail- 
ing and has, for the past two years, been 
co-ordinator of distributive education at 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Miss Ehlers is a graduate of the School of 
Business Administration of Drexel Institute 
and has been appointed an instructor in 
secretarial studies. She formerly taught at 
the high school in Dumont, New Jersey, 
and for the past year was assistant to the 
director of the Drexel Student Building. 


Wy SUE 
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Changes in Michigan 


Jack Milligan, formerly chief of business 
education, State Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education, Lansing, Michigan, is 
now a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. Law- 
rence T. Thompson has taken over the 
duties of Mr. Milligan. 

Robert M. Winger, formerly of Wilbur 
Wright Vocational High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been added to the staff. He 
has become supervisor of distributive edu- 


cation. 
* a 7 


Kansas Meeting 

Dr. W.S. Lyerla of State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, has arranged a program 
of four speakers for the meeting of the 
Kansas State Business Teachers Association 
in Wichita on November 5. The speakers 
are J. F. Sherwood, vice-president of South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and former lecturer at the University 
of Cincinnati; Nelle S. West, Wichita High 
School East, Wichita, Kansas; Victor C. 
Hiett, State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas; and Goldena Fisher, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Sherwood’s topic will be “‘Business 
Education and the War’’; Miss Fisher’s topic 
will be ““Meeting the Needs of the Secretary 
in a War Emergency Period.” Miss West 
will lead a group meeting in a discussion of 
skill subjects, and Mr. Hiett will lead a 
group meeting in a discussion of general 
business subjects. Dr. Lyerla is president of 
the Association for 1943. 


Miss Coutts Appointed at W. Va. University 


Hazel R. Coutts has been appointed an 
instructor of business administration at 
West Virginia University, Montgomery, 
West Virginia. She will teach the course 
in secretarial training. 

Miss Coutts is a graduate of Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, lowa. She obtained her 
Master’s degree from the State University 
of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. She has taught 
in several schools in Iowa and California. 
Miss Coutts has served as a critic teacher 
at Northern State Teachers College, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. For six years she was a 
member of the faculty of the State University 
of Iowa and secretary of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. She went to West Virginia 
University from Ricker Junior College, 
Houlton, Maine, where she was head of the 
secretarial department. 


November, 1943 











OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 


AGNEW 


A survey course which trains the student to 
operate all makes of calculators. This text- 
book-workbook contains twenty jobs from the 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE and 
ten jobs each from the other courses listed 
below. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
esau, = COURSE = S722eu" 
A thirty-job course which provides complete 
training for the operation of the Monroe 


(regular and educator models), the Marchant, 
and the Friden machines. 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
seems = COURSE = 7aai™ 
A sixty-job course which provides complete 


training on the key-driven calculators— 
Burroughs and Comptometer machines. 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 


A twenty-job course which provides for a 
skilled operation of the Underwood-Sund 
strand, Remington-Rand, Monarch, and Barrett 
machines. 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 
A twenty-job course based on the operation 
of the Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen machines. 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 








Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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APPLIED 
BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION - - CURRY - RICE 





Recent examinations of the Army, Navy, and civil 
service agencies have disclosed a critical lack of 
knowledge of the fundamentals of arithmetic on 
the part of young men and women. Business execu- 
tives have made the same complaint for many 


years, but their complaints have gone unheeded. 


Because of the emphasis on mathematics in war- 
time, you need to give your students a meaningful 
course while they are still in high school. AP- 
PLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has been phe- 
nomenally successful because it teaches the funda- 
mentals in an applied, functional manner. In 
other words, the student is taught how the funda- 
mental business calculations are used in business 
and everyday life. Here is a book that is truly 
realistic. You may obtain a one-semester or a 
one-year volume with an optional workbook and 


optional achievement tests. 


* 
OPTIONAL 
WORKBOOK 
* 


OPTIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


* 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Warren Bray Goes to Heidelberg College 


Warren C. Bray, of 
Granby, Massachusetts, 
has recently been ap- 
pointed instructor of eco- 
nomics and business ad- 
ministration at Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Mr. Bray has had teach- 








ing experience at Tilton 
Junior College, Tilton, 
New Hampshire and at 
Kents Hill Junior Col- 
lege, Kents Hill, Maine. 
He has also had con- 
siderable practical and 
successful experience in 
agriculture and industry. 
Mr. Bray received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, and his Master’s degree from 
Columbia University, New York City. He 
has also studied at Northeastern University 
Law School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
e s e 


New Jersey Commercial Teachers 


Warren C. Bray 


The High School Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Jersey will hold its fall 
meeting in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on November 12. The meeting 
will be under the direction of President 
Marie Maurel of Plainfield High School, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

The morning session will open at 11:00 
A.M. with an address by Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry of the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, whose topie will be 
“Tomorrow’s Need for Re-energized Teach- 
ing.” Dr. Lessenberry is president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 

James E. Craig, chief editorial writer of 
the New York Sun, will be the speaker at the 
luncheon meeting. His topic will be “The 
News Behind the News.” Mr. Craig has 
had a colorful career as a reporter and 
writer for several newspapers. 





ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 


A 36-page attractively illustrated book based upon 
Army and Navy manuals. Lisi price 32 cents, subject to 
schooi discount. 


ARMY AND NAVY FILING 
by Pritchard 


A 26-page book designed for civilian schools that wish 
to g've tra'ning to students who expect to be inducted into 
the service or to those who expect to work in Army and 
Navy establishments. List price 28 cents, subject to school 
ciscount. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 


Chicage San Francisco Dallas 
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A BUSINESS D 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE DATES BACK TO 1894 


cer 


lhis is the typewriter you will use.” It 
was a blind keyboard and was of ancient 
vintage. “Here is your textbook. It will be 
$1.50. This is the first exercise. Turn in 
your finished lessons at the desk.” 

That was my first lesson in typing. Noth- 
ing about how to insert the paper; nothing 
about fingering, the use of the space bar, 
the line devices; nothing about how hard to 
“hit” the keys. Just the opportunity to 
find out things for myself. Perhaps I should 
qualify that statement: My teacher told me 
to take a pin and clean the ink and dust out 
of the a’s, g’s, and other characters. 

My lessons were limited to Saturdays, 
after a week of teaching in a country school. 
I bought a typewriter so that I might prac- 
tice during the week. It had a double key- 
board, whereas the one I used at the school 
was a single-keyboard machine. 

I found that the keyboard at home bore 
no resemblance to that of the one at school. 
And it had two space bars instead of one. 
Nothing daunted me; I would look a while, 
then strike quickly lest I lose the elusive 
key. Of course, the first thing I wrote was 
a letter. All I remember of that letter now 
is that it appeared to be broken out with a 
severe rash. 

The day came when I was aware that 
more than two fingers could be used. In- 
deed, it was said that some writers could 
type without looking at the keys. I tried to 
find a book describing the new method, but 
[I could not. I wrote to a court reporter 
friend. He discouraged me. Ifunger for a 
better method led me to try to teach myself. 
I tried the blindfolding technique, I pasted 
bits of paper over the keys, and I employed 
all the other devices of which I had heard. 
When I could go into a dark room and write 
a letter that would pass inspection in the 
light, I began teaching the new method, and 
with considerable success. Soon there were 
good courses available. Touch typing had 
arrived. 
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Error In Pi Omega Pi History 


In the September issue of THe BALANCE 
SHEET we, by mistake, gave the wrong 
location of State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, where Pi Omega Pi was 
formed. The fraternity was formed at 
Kirksville by Dr. P. O. Selby and a group of 
students. 

a © 
Lowry Leaves Panhandle 


Robert A. Lowry, who for many years has 
been head of the division of commerce at 
Panhandle A. and M. College, Goodwell, 
Oklahoma, has left that institution for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. Lowry has joined the faculty of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, as an instructor in oral English 
in the Army Specialized Training Program. 
Mr. Lowry is a former student of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, where he was quite 
active in student affairs. 


Before going to Goodwell, Mr. Lowry 
taught commercial subjects in the high 


schools of Vinita and Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
He has been active in professional associa- 
tions in his field. 


Indiana State Meeting 


A strong program for the business teachers 
of the state of Indiana was arranged for the 
Indianapolis meeting on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 21. The president of the commercial 
teachers section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association for the past year was 
Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; the 
vice-president was Mrs. Owen Johnson of 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; and the secretary was Mrs. Lucile 
Springer, Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

The program for the 
follows: 


meeting was as 


“Current Problems in Business Education”—Elvin 
S. Eyster, School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

“Emergency Business Education in Indiana High 
Schools’—W. SS. Barnhart, vice-principal of 
Emerich Manual Training High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 

“Post-War Problems in Business Education” —Dr. 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

“Government and Military Uses of Filing”—Miss 
N. Mae Sawyer, American Institute of Filing, 


Buffalo, New York 
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ADVANCED 
SPEED TYPING 


BY M. FRED TIDWELL 
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ATTENTION ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. 
In the past your maps and globes have 
shown how far it is from one point to an- 
other if one were traveling by boat, train, or 


automobile. The important question today 
is how far it is by airplane. There is a new 
globe now on the market that has a novel 
measuring device for airline distances. The 
fact that most air routes between continents 
are, or will be, over the poles, makes it 
difficult to use the ordinary type of globe. 

The new globe is not attached to any 
swivel but merely rests, unattached, in a 
glass base. It may be lifted out for exam- 
ination. Built into the base is a flexible 
ruler which may be used to measure airline 
distances. The ruler is graduated into units, 
making it an easy matter to measure airline 
mileages. Inquiries regarding this new globe 
should be addressed to Rand McNally and 
Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INVENTORY SYSTEM. It 
doesn’t take long for business to develop 
new uses for modern inventions. Many 
times the use to which the device is put 
never occurred to the originator. Here is a 
case of a large firm using a “walkie-talkie” 
system for taking inventory. The company 
has a chain of over eighty-five branch stores, 
each stocking thousands of items. Taking 
inventory used to be a matter of weeks for 
each store with more work to be done at the 
home office after the reports were sent in. 
Now this company uses a “walkie-talkie” 
device with a small microphone slung around 
the necks of the inventory clerks. The mi- 
crophone is connected to Dictaphone Tele- 
record equipment so that everything said 
into the microphone is recorded on a wax 
cylinder. All the clerk has to do is to walk 


up and down the aisles of the store calling 
out the number of units, the stock number 
or description, and the unit price. Each 
store uses about twenty-five records and 
the job is done in a single day. The records 
are mailed to the home office where they 
are transcribed and calculated by girls. 
Each inventory is usually double checked 
by two calculations. 

Such a system is not only much faster, 
but it is also a great deal more accurate. 
Errors occurring from recording the inven- 
tory by hand are completely eliminated. 
The Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Gray- 
bar Building, New York, New York, will 
undoubtedly be glad to send descriptive 
circulars on this new system 

BOARD FOR CHARTING PRODUCTION. The con- 
trol of production is a difficult problem 
today, especially in defense industries work- 
ing under pressure. A new charting board 
called “‘Produc-Trol” makes this job easier 
by visualizing the process. The chart is 
equipped with tapes running from left to 
right, operating on pulleys. The end of the 
tapes are fastened to pegs that fit into holes 
in the charting board. Each hole from left 
to right could represent hours, days, or any 
other appropriate unit. Each tape could 
represent a product or a part in process of 
manufacture. As the product or part moves 
along in the manufacturing process, the peg 
is moved to the appropriate hole. Thus the 
condition of production is visualized and 
can be determined at a glance. Parts that 
are behind schedule show up immediately. 
One panel will take care of three hundred 
different items. Colored tapes may be used 
for comparison if desired. The “Produc- 
Trol” is manufactured by Wassell Organiza- 
tion, Westport, Connecticut. 





a copy, postpaid. 
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A WARTIME SUPPLEMENT FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 


A 48-page, paper-bound booklet entitled “Our Money and Our Life in Wartime” is available for a classroom supplement at 8 cents 
It covers such wartime problems as taxes, wages, savings, rationing. and credit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


San F rancieco Dallas 
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Vocational 
War Ends. 
12, U. S. Office of Education. By J. C. Wright. A 40- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet covering the vari- 
ous fields of education, including a two-page treatment 


Problems When the 


Vocational Division Leaflet No. 


Training 
1943. 


of business education. Price 10 cents. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Selected Research Studies in Business Edu- 
cation. 1943. A 49-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound report of research studies, abstracted and re- 
viewed by Alpha Tau Chapter of Pi Omega Pi Fratern- 
ity, University of Southern California. Additional 
copies are not available, but copies have been sent to 
each college or institution having a chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi. The report covers twenty research studies available 
in the library of the University of Southern California. 


Methods of Coordination in Distributive 
Education. 1943. A 37-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound report on the distributive education program of 
the state of Connecticut. It is the outgrowth of a 
distributive education workshop conducted by the 
Bureau of Vocational Education for the State of Con- 
necticut in collaboration with the department of busi- 
ness education of the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain. Price 50 cents. Order from the College 
Bookstore, Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


Wartime Suggestions for Business Teachers. 
Monograph 59. October, 1943. A 64-page, printed, 
paper-bound monograph prepared and sponsored by 
the Delta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, which is located 
at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
purpose of the monograph is to provide in brief digest 
form all the recent suggestions for business teachers 
that are available under the following headings: War- 
time Problems of the Business Teacher, Effect of the 
War on Business Education, Contributions of Business 
Education to the War Effort, Adjusting the Curriculum 
to Present-Day Conditions, Refresher Adult Courses, 
Speed-Up Practices, New Subject Matter Emphasis in 
Wartime, Work-Experience Programs for Office Train- 
ing, Army and Navy Training Programs and Prein- 
duction, In-Service Training Programs, Civil Service 
Training, Distributive Education in Wartime, Con- 
sumer Education in Wartime, War Activities in the 
School Program, Guidance in Wartime, and Wartime 
Equipment and Supply Problems. Single copies free 
to business teachers or school administrators. Order 
from South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Visual Review for 1943. <A 90-page, printed, 
paper-bound pamphlet containing articles on audio- 
visual aids used in war training and in preinduction 
training. Single copies free when ordered by teachers 
or school officials. Order from the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Wartime Handbook for Education. January, 
1943. A 63-page, printed, paper-bound booklet cover- 
ing wartime suggestions for schools, including the fol- 
lowing topics of particular interest to business teachers: 
curriculum emphases in mathematics, commerce, and 
geography; economic education in wartime; accelera- 
tion and related adjustments; consumer education; 
and professional problems. Price 15 cents. Order from 
the National Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Education for Use. January, 1943. A 29-page, 
mimeographed report containing a digest of the work 
and thought of the Consumer Education Workshop of 
the New York City Board of Education. Prepared by 
Dr. Edward Reich under the sponsorship of Dr. William 
H. Bristow. The report covers an experimental curricu- 
lum with a study of what the school can do. Single 
copies free to school superintendents only upon appli- 
cation to Dr. Edward Reich, Newtown High School, 


Elmhurst, New York. 


Consumer Education for Wartime Living. 
1943. A 100-page, printed, paper-bound manual de- 
signed as an aid for teachers of consumer education 
It is divided into four parts as follows: Materials for 
Teachers and Students; Teacher’s Handbook on OPA’s 
Wartime Economic Program; Consumer Units Recom- 
mended for the Junior High School; An Outline of 
Units in Consumer Problems. The material is organized 
on the basis of lessons with references to standard 
printed textbooks. Single copies free. Order from the 
State Council of Defense, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


My Part in This War. 1943. A 93-page, printed, 
paper-bound, illustrated book which is part of the 
consumer education study of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. It is designed for use 
as a supplement in schools for consumer education 
programs during wartime. It deals with economics, 
foods, and the specific problems of the consumer in 
wartime. Price 25 cents; 10 per cent discount for two 
to nine copies; 25 per cent discount for ten to ninety- 
nine copies; 3314 per cent discount for one hundred or 
more copies. Order from the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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This revision of a successful book 

is almost completely a new text- 

book. It is rich in content and 
broad in its scope. 


SECRETARIAL 


tHigD EDITION QFFICE PRACTICE 


LOSO - AGNEW 


With SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE your 
students will get the kind of integrated training 
that has become recognized as essential in train- 
ing good office workers. It may be used as a basic 
textbook or as a reference book in correlating 
office skills and knowledges, including shorthand, 
typewriting, grammar, spelling, transcription, fil- 
ing, and all the other functions which are per- 
formed by the stenographic or clerical staff in an 


office. 


The problems are particularly appealing because 
they include textbook questions, discussion ques- 
tions, student activity exercises, and projects. 
You may obtain an optional workbook, an optional 


series of four achievement tests, and an optional 





practice set in filing. Write for more information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Good On Time Out 
Helen: 


” 
dancer. 


“I don’t see why he dates her; she’s a terrible 


Mary: “No, she can’t dance, but she sure can inter- 
mission.” 
e @e 
Explained 


“For beating your wife, I will fine you $1.10,” 
the judge. 

“I don’t object to the dollar,’ 
what is the 10 cents for?” 

“That,” said the judge, “ 
ments.” 


said 
’ said the prisoner, “‘but 


is the Federal tax on amuse- 


A New Version 


Little Boy (reading item from Italy): 
mean here by ‘seasoned troops,’ Dad?” 

Dad (immediately): ““Mustered by the officers and 
peppered by the enemy.” 


“What does it 


Parting Is Such Sweet Sorrow 


The young lovers were trying to find some quiet, 
secluded spot for a long embrace. But everywhere they 
went there were people, people, people. And the girl 
was shy. 

Suddenly he had a bright idea. Triumphantly he 
led her to the railway station, and, standing beside 
the door of a railway coach as though seeing her off, 
kissed her fondly. 

After the couple had repeated the experiment at four 
or five platforms, a sympathetic porter strolled up and 
whispered to the young man: 

“Take her ’round to the bus stop. 


They go every 
three minutes from there.” 


Too Suggestive 


Much of the success of the flower show had been due 
to Smith, who’d organized it all, and, being an ardent 
horticulturist, had won quite a few prizes. 

Later on, he was reading the report in the local paper 
when he jumped to his feet, with an angry bellow. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” asked Mrs. Smith, dropping 
her knitting at the outburst. 

“Listen to this!” he roared. “It says here: ‘As Mr. 
Smith mounted the platform to open the show, all 
eyes were fixed on the large red nose he displayed. Only 
years of careful cultivation could have produced an 
exhibit of such brilliance.’ ” 


& - * 
A Little Kith Each Morning 


Archibald Percival Reginald Earl decided one eve- 
ning to call on his girl. 

Together they talked of their “kith and their kin.” 

He said, “May I kith you,” and she said, “‘You kin.” 
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Take It Easy! 


A small boy was hurrying to school, and as he hurried 


he prayed, “Dear God, don’t let me be late—please, 
God, don’t let me be late.” 

Just then as he ran he stumbled, and exclaimed, 
“Well, you don’t need to shove!” 


He Insists 


A Coast Guardsman, who had just completed his 
training, was assigned to sea duty and was making his 
first trip. 

Standing in the aft part of the ship with another 
“trainee,” he was admiring a graceful seagull as it 
hovered, swooped, and dipped to recover some scraps 
of food that had been thrown from the galley. 

“What a beautiful pigeon,” exc laimed the first C.G 

“That’s a gull,” said the more experienced C.G. 

“IT don’t care—gull or boy—it’s a pretty pigeon!” 


e ee 
Civil Service 
Father had his little daughter on his knee. 
“What are you going to do when you grow up?” he 
asked her. 
“I’m going to marry an engineer,” 
“And what kind?” he asked. 
“Oh,” replied the little girl, 


replied the child. 
“ 4 4 e 9° 
A civil engineer: 
“it doesn’t matter what 


kind. Vl soon make him civil.” 
e @¢ e 
Crack Chaos Creator 
A surgeon, an architect and a bureaucrat were argu- 


ing as to whose profession was the oldest. 

Said the surgeon: “Eve was made from Adam’s rib, 
and that surely was a surgical operation!” 

“Maybe,” said the architect, “but prior to that, order 
was created out of chaos, and that was an architectural 
job.” 

“But,” interrupted the bureaucrat, proudly: 
body must have created the chaos!” 


**Some- 


Eight to the Bar? 


A patient who complained of digestive troubles was 
told by a specialist that he was drinking too much and 
would have to knock off. 

“Well,” said the patient, “what am I to tell my wife?” 

The doctor thought for a few minutes, then said: 
“Tell her you are suffering from syncopation. That 
will satisfy her.” 

The patient did as he was told. 
tion?” asked his wife. 

“1 don’t know,” said the husband, “but that’s what 
he said.” 

When her husband had gone out the wife looked up 
the word in the dictionary, and found that it meant: 
“Irregular movement from bar to bar.” 


“What is syncopa- 
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Logic of Accountancy 
(Continued from page 119) 


The beginning student of accounting 
should learn to rely on analysis and reasoning 
rather than on memory. In the following 
examples the student should analyze the 
problems before he attempts to record or 
to draw any conclusions from the data: 

**A”’ invests $10,000 cash in a business. 
The two accounts involved are cash and 
proprietorship. The asset, cash, is increased 
by $10,000. Since the balances of all asset 
accounts appear on the left side of the bal- 
ance sheet, and since all additions and sub- 
tractions in recording accounting data are 
made algebraically, the $10,000 is added to 
the account “‘cash” by recording it on the 
left or “debit” side. (Decreases would be 
recorded on the right or “credit” side.) 

To record the proprietor’s equity in the 
asset and to maintain the balance sheet 
equation, A= L+P, the proprietorship must 
likewise be increased by $10,000. Since the 
balance of the proprietorship account ap- 
pears on the right side of the balance sheet, 
$10,000 is added to the account “proprietor- 
ship” by recording it on the right or “credit” 
side. 

2. Store fixtures costing $1,000 are pur- 
chased on account. The two accounts here 
involved are store fixtures and accounts 
payable. The reasoning underlying the re- 
cording of increases and decreases in asset 
accounts is explained in the preceding 
problem. 

Since the balances of all liability accounts 
appear on the right side of the balance sheet, 
increases in the account set up to record 
ilecieation concerning the liability “ac- 
counts payable” must be recorded on the 
“credit” or right side of that account. 
(Decreases would be recorded on the “debit” 
or left side of the account.) 

3. Store rent of $100 is paid in cash. The 
two accounts here involved are cash and 
rent. The reasoning governing increases 
and decreases in assets is given above. 

Rent is an expense and therefore, by 
definition, it is an account which records one 
type of negative change in proprietorship. 
Expenses (and incomes) could be recorded 
directly in the proprietorship account, but 
because the normal operation of a business 
gives rise to so many expenses and incomes, 
it is customary to record expenses and 
incomes in separate accounts and to aa 
only the net difference between all expense 
accounts and all income accounts; namely, 
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the profit or loss in the proprietorship ac- 
count. 

Rent is an expense of doing business 
because no other defensible explanation can 
be advanced which will maintain the balance 
sheet equation, A=L+P. In other words, 
the reduction in the asset “cash” by $100 
must result in an equal increase in another 
asset, a decrease in a liability, or a decrease 
in proprietorship, if the balance sheet 
equation A=L-+P is to be maintained. To 
state the alternatives is to make it obvious 
that proprietorship is the account involved. 

Since proprietorship appears on the right 
side of the balance sheet, negative changes 
would be recorded on the left side of the 
expense accounts. (Incomes, or positive 
changes in proprietorship, are recorded on 
the right side of the income accounts.) 

Elementary textbooks in bookkeeping and 
accounting usually seek to instruct the 
student in the technique of recording ac- 
counting data by asking him to memorize a 
set of rules. In my opinion that procedure is 
undesirable because it encourages the stu- 
dent to rely on memory rather than on 
reason and analysis. The foregoing illus- 
trations present evidence that the recording 
of accounting data can be made on the basis 
of analysis and reasoning alone. The stu- 
dent is urged to use no other method. 
Practice soon makes this process as auto- 
matic as following a set of rules. The student 
who relies on analysis and reasoning has the 
advantage of knowing what he is doing and 
why he is doing it. 


Catholic Typing Contest 

The National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists Association announces its twelfth annual 
Every-Pupil Contest to be held on March 9, 
1944. Every qualified typewriting student 
who is regularly enrolled may compete in 
the contest. Trophies, pennants, and cer- 
tificates will be awarded to winning schools 
and individuals. 

In spite of the war, the 1943 contest was 
highly successful and some unusual records 
were established. ‘Two schools from Hawaii 
entered this contest. 

The officers of the Association extend an 
invitation to all Catholic high schools to 
join in the contest and enjoy the competition. 
For complete information, write to the 
contest director, Rev. Matthew Pekari, 
O.F.M. Cap., National Catholic High School 
Typists Association, St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 
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Consumer Goes to War 
(Continued from page 118) 


no longer need someone to plead with us to 
take care of it. A sailor must be clean and 
neat before leaving the ship, for he is always 
subject to a careful inspection. Like civilians, 
we take care of our shoes by alternating 
them, polishing them, and having them 
repaired when necessary. We know that 
we must be careful when pressing scarfs 
which are now made of rayon instead of silk. 

We also take good care of our office equip- 
ment. If we fail to cover our typewriters, 
adding machines, and calculating machines 
at night without having a good reason, we 
do not get a mild rebuke from a teacher, but 
are placed on report and are given extra 
duty. Some teachers may be concerned in 
regard to the care the typewriters receive 
that were given up by commercial depart- 
ments all over the Nation. If our ship’s 
office is typical, teachers do not have any- 
thing to worry about, for we take pride in 
our work and machines, knowing that we 
cannot call for a repair man while we are on 
the high seas. 

Even though the necessities of life are 
provided for the sailor, he still has his prob- 
lems. When the civilian is upset about 
having only a few canned goods a month, 
he must remember that fresh fruits and 
vegetables are usually available; this is not 
always true on ships when they are on a 
long voyage. When the civilian may yearn 
for an extra can of vegetables or an extra 
can of milk, he must remember that some 
sailor who is getting canned food may long 
for a fresh salad and fresh milk which the 
civilian may obtain. 

I firmly believe that we must continue to 
provide consumer education for our high 
school students. The girls must know how 
to practice eternal vigilance in regard to our 
natural resources, and they must be able to 
run a home efficiently while still doing some 
defense work. The boys must be made con- 
scious of the fact that while the government 
will supply them with necessities, they must 
learn to take care of them. While they are 
fighting for the “four freedoms” on foreign 
land or on the home front, the boys must 
realize that the careful consumption of our 
resources may mean the difference between 
victory and defeat. While consumer eco- 
nomics may seem of minor importance 
during this great struggle, we know that 
young Americans will have to practice 
thrift long after this war is won and before 
huge war debts are liquidated. 
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Practical Experience 
(Continued from page 113) 


sented by the speakers in conjunction with 
the regular course materials as they were 
brought up for consideration. In this way 
the practical approach presented by the 
speakers could be used at the time it would 
do the most good. 

In today’s changing world it is more im- 
portant than ever before that retail training 
keep up to date. Practical experience 
through outside speakers can be a most 
effective device in keeping students abreast 
of current developments if specific aims are 
kept in mind and if the entire program is 
carefully organized and directed. 


te e * 
Consumer Class Plans 


Consumer counselors are being appointed 
in many schools. The April issue of Con- 
sumer Class Plans offers suggestions for 
these counselors. It outlines twenty ways 
of getting a consumer program going 
throughout a school and the surrounding 
community. 

In addition, this issue offers consumer 
units for home economics, social studies, 
physical sciences, and business education 
courses, as well as lessons and projects on 
home repairs, victory gardens, healthy feet, 
labelling, and black markets. There is a 
two-part demonstration lesson for home 
economics classes which compares butter, 
butter stretchers, and margarine. 

Consumer Class Plans are issued by Con- 
sumers Union, 17 Union Square, New York 
City. Samples will be sent free to teachers 
upon request. 
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From St. John's to Baker 


I. J. Kloster, formerly on the faculty of 
St. John’s College, Winfield, Kansas, is 
now on a leave of absence and is taking the 
place of Dr. Harold W. Guest at Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kansas. Dr. Guest is 
on a leave of absence. 

Mr. Kloster is a graduate of Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, Illinois, and 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. 
He obtained his Master’s degree in eco- 
nomics and accounting from the University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. For 
over twenty-five years Mr. Kloster has 
served as head of the department of business 
education at St. John’s College, and he has 
been active in professional work in the state 
of Kansas. 
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